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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BOOK  CALLED 
“FROM  COAST  TO  COAST,”  STARTING  AT  CATALINA 
ISLAND,  CAL.,  ENDING  AT  CONEY  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Was  born  in  the  town  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1862, 
on  October  22.  American  father  and  of  a  Scotch  mother.  Born 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  and  has  written  this  book  just 
one  mile  from  where  he  was  born.  He  has  named  the  old  home¬ 
stead  Morning  Brook  Farm,  which  contains  fourteen  spacious 
rooms  and  its  spacious  halls  and  its  great  roomy  attic,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  old  fashioned  loom  for  weaving  cloth  with  its  spinning 
wheel  and  old  reel,  and  its  old  fashioned  fireplaces  and  its  many 
little  cupboards  tucked  hither  and  there  and  its  many  barns  and 
sheds  and  other  buildings.  It  is  an  old  home  to  be  proud  of,  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  this  grand  old  town.  Its  surroundings  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  in  no  other  part  of  the  town  and  close  by  it  runs 
a  never  ending  singing  brook  which  lulls  one  to  sleep  with  its 
never-ending  song  and  the  views  from  this  grand  old  home  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  this  old  New  England  state. 
Looking  to  the  north  you  can  see  the  twin  peak  tops  of  Old  Barn 
Door  Hills  where  is  located  that  famous  old  copper  mine  that  was 
once  the  prison  of  the  old  state  of  Connecticut.  The  author  has 
explored  its  dark  and  slimy  floors  from  corner  to  corner  in  the 
days  of  long  ago.  Looking  to  the  south  you  can  see  the  old  Tal- 
cott  Mountain  Tower  where  the  author  has  spent  many  happy 
hours  in  the  days  of  yore.  From  this  Old  Tower  you  have  the 
grandest  views  of  the  surrounding  country  that  can  be  had  in  this 
grand  old  town,  though  the  tower  is  ten  miles  from  this  grand  old 
home  under  the  mountain.  Morning  Brook  Farm  lies  right  at  the 
foot  of  the  Old  West  Mountain.  To  the  southwest  is  a  canyon 
mouth  where  another  babbling  brook  comes  tumbling  down,  sing¬ 
ing  its  never-ending  songs.  To  the  west  the  view  is  a  real  moun¬ 
tain  view  as  the  peaks  of  that  Grand  Old  Mountain  never  tires  of 
casting  its  many  shadows  around  you.  To  the  east  and  southeast 
are  the  low-rolling  hills  and  the  level  lands  of  this  charming  old 
town.  Fives  miles  away  lies  the  center  of  this  fine  old  town. 
There  you  find  the  buzz  of  factory  wheels  and  many  spacious 
homes  and  its  old  fashioned  library  and  its  old  cemetery.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  main  street  and  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  streets  to  be  found  in  any  spot  or  place  that  the  author 
has  traveled  in,  and  he  has  seen  a  great  part  of  this  country 
where  he  was  born  and  is  proud  of  it. 

The  author’s  name  in  full 

PROF.  GEORGE  D.  BROWN, 

Address,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


ACC. 


THE  SEVEN  REASONS  FOR  MAKING 
THE  TRIP 


Dear  Readers :  My  reason  for  making  this  great 

trip : 

1 .  To  get  a  name  for  a  book.  This  is  the  name : 
“From  Coast  to  Coast.” 

2.  To  prove  that  I  own  the  Champion  Long- 
Distance  Horse  of  the  U.  S.  A.  I  have  the  proof. 

3.  The  honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  drive  a 
single  horse  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

4.  To  find  out  the  general  condition  of  working 
conditions  in  the  eighteen  states  that  the  author  came 
through. 

5.  To  find  out  what  kind  of  hospitality  I  would 
find  in  the  different  states  that  you  pass  through,  not 
solicited,  but  voluntary  hospitality. 

6.  To  get  away  from  a  state  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  working  man  to  get  money  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  pay  his  fare  out  of  the  state. 

7.  To  come  back  to  my  good  old  town  and  get  as 
near  to  where  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day  and  write  this 
book  to  give  my  friends  the  benefit  of  my  many  miles 
of  travel  in  this  fair  land  of  ours. 


PICKING  THE  COLT  THAT  WAS  TO 
WIN  HIS  WAY  TO  FAME 

1913.  The  author,  riding  along  a  country  road 
one  day,  over  the  hills  of  Crona,  saw  on  a  small  ranch 
in  a  corral,  a  little  pair  of  short  ears  sticking  up  from 
behind  the  fence.  He  said  to  his  partner,  “I  must  own 
that  pair  of  ears  and  what  goes  with  them.”  The  author 
knew  that  fine  short-eared  colt  had  in  him  the  best  to 
be  had  and  this  is  the  start  of  this  great  book. 

Handsome  Dick,  the  Champion  Long-Distance 
Horse  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Corona,  Cal.,  on 
June  1st,  1911,  at  the  Warner  home,  located  two  miles 
east  of  that  old  dusty  town.  Down  in  that  natural 
basin  between  the  hills  stood  that  old  story  and  a  half 
old  house,  the  Warner  home.  The  family  consisted  of 
Grandma  Warner  and  Mama  Warner  and  Papa  War¬ 
ner  and  three  younsters,  one  a  girl  of  sixteen  with 
freckled  face  and  auburn  hair  which  hung  in  curly 
ringlets  over  her  stately  head.  She  was  then  the  owner 
of  Handsome  Dick,  then  two  years  old  but  wild  and 
unbroken,  even  to  halter.  Living  on  a  ranch  one-half 
mile  away  I  often  would  meet  the  charming  maiden 
and  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  Her  one  great  wish 
was  to  have  a  horse  that  she  could  ride  on  horse  back. 
The  author  had  a  pair  of  fillies  and  one  was  a  good 
saddle  horse,  so  the  author  told  Nelly  he  would  trade 
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Fanny  for  Handsome  Dick,  so  that  the  short-eared 
little  rascal  became  the  property  of  the  author  of  this 
book.  Nelly  was  delighted  to  get  the  chance  to  make 
the  trade  as  she  could  not  handle  Dick,  so  by  the 
change  she  was  made  happy  and  so  was  the  author. 

Now  I  had  the  great  little  stallion  that  was  to  be 
the  Champion  Long-Distance  Horse  of  the  Union. 
Some  of  my  friends  looked  at  him  and  said,  “No  Good, 
too  small.”  But  the  author  smiled  and  made  no  reply 
but  kept  his  business  to  himself,  telling  no  one  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  The  author  believes  in  doing  a  thing 
and  telling  of  it  after  it  is  done.  He  never  says  I  am 
going  to  do  a  thing  but  gets  out  and  does  it.  Dick  was 
trained  in  The  Circle  City  till  he  was  two  and  one-half 
years  old,  then  the  writer  moved  to  Santa  Monica,  Cal., 
and  there  he  was  trained  for  one  year.  The  author  is  a 
trainer  who  trained  under  that  famous  old  horseman, 
Professor  Magnor  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  That 
grand  old  man  knew  how  to  handle  horses  and  from 
him  the  writer  learned  his  lesson  and  learned  it  well. 
The  author  knows  that  good  old  man’s  secrets  and 
knows  them  well.  The  author  of  this  book  has  a 
memory  that  serves  him  well  and  this  case  has  proved 
it  in  many  ways  and  to  this  memory  he  owes  his  success 
in  this,  his  great  trip.  The  author  hoped  to  make  this 
little  horse  the  most  famous  and  most  talked  about 
horse  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  in  the  world  today. 

Well,  Dick  is  three  and  one-half  years  old  and  we 
are  leaving  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Work  is  hard  to  get 
so  we  are  on  the  move.  There  is  no  work  at  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  but  the  author  has  to  have  work  of  some  kind 
for  Dick  must  eat  and  have  the  best  there  is  to  be  had, 
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so  we  were  driven  from  one  thing  to  another  finally 
drifting  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  fifty-eight  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Luck  enough  to  get  work  in  a 
fruit  yard  four  miles  from  Fillmore,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
called  Barge  Dale  with  one  Richard  Stuart.  Two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  and  board  and  a  place  for  my  pal. 

Well,  Handsome  Dick  is  four  years  old  today  and 
we  are  off  for  one  more  year  of  hard  work.  It  is  very 
hard  for  the  man  when  he  is  trying  to  fit  a  horse  for  a 
long,  hard  trip.  He  must  be  worked  every  day  and 
have  the  best  of  care  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  tired 
you,  may  be.  He  must  come  first  at  all  times.  Legs 
must  be  rubbed  with  a  strong  wash  after  driving.  This 
is  done  to  keep  the  legs  in  perfect  shape.  Rubbing  is 
one  of  the  best  things  for  tired  legs  and  my  friends  this 
is  the  way  this  little  horse  was  made  the  most  famous 
horse. 

Well,  it  is  1916,  and  we  are  seeing  the  Golden 
State.  We  hope,  my  dear  readers,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  read  what  the  author  has  written  here  on 
these  pages  for  your  benefit.  He  is  giving  to  you  what 
has  cost  him  many  hard  days  work  and  much  money. 
You,  my  readers,  will  derive  the  benefit  of  his  years  of 
study.  There  are  many  things  the  writer  will  not  re¬ 
veal  to  you,  his  friends,  but  he  is  willing  to  share  the 
best  with  you.  There  is  a  bright  and  dark  side  to 
everything  but  let  us  take  the  bright  side,  my  friends. 
My  two  pals  and  the  writer  are  out  to  do  the  Golden 
State  of  which  my  readers  hear  so  much  about  but 
know  so  little.  My  dear  readers  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  ten  years  of  life  in  the  great  State  of 
California,  starting  with  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
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My  little  horse,  Handsome  Dick  is  in  the  best  of  health. 

We  started,  Dick,  and  the  fox  terrier  dog  and  the 
author,  a  party  of  three,  to  see  the  Golden  State  from 
one  end  to  the  other  and  to  find  out  and  know  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  that  land  of  sunshine  and  little  rain.  My  pals 
and  the  author  have  been  to  Tawana,  Old  Mexico,  at 
the  great  races.  There  luck  was  with  us  and  we  did 
not  come  from  there  without  a  pocket  full  of  good 
money  and  we  were  a  happy  band  of  three  jolly  old 
pals  out  for  a  good  time  and  we  had  it  you  can  bet. 

Now  we  are  back  in  Santiago.  This  is  a  tourist 
city  of  125,000.  It  being  the  wind  up  of  the  World’s 
Fair  there  was  no  work  for  anyone.  Many  a  man  lost 
his  all  that  spring.  All  classes  of  men  and  women 
were  drawn  to  the  great  World’s  Fair  only  to  lose 
th  :!r  all.  Men  were  failing  every  day  that  the  author 
was  there  and  work  could  not  be  had  at  any  price. 
Many  men  were  selling  out,  many  were  failing  and 
were  trying  to  save  something  to  get  away  with.  Thus 
we  find  this  city  of  125,000  with  sad  hearts  and  broken 
homes,  with  nothing  left  but  misery.  Then  the  Ota 
dam  broke  and  washed  away  their  homes  and  their 
stock  and  their  tools  were  washed  out  into  the  ocean. 
Even  the  soil  was  washed  away  and  nothing  but  a 
gravel  bed  was  left  to  tell  the  sad  tale.  One  home 
stood  alone  on  that  high  bank  of  that  which  was  once 
the  homes  of  many.  The  author  will  tell  you  many 
things  of  this  fair  land. 

May  1,  1917.  Leaving  Santiago  on  the  first  of 
May  to  make  a  trip  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  a  lone 
man,  a  horse  and  a  dog.  Well,  we  start  on  this  beau¬ 
tiful  May  morning  to  make  the  trip  of  our  lives,  choos- 
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in g  the  coast  route  over  good  roads  but  few  homes  to 
be  seen  on  the  way.  Twelve  miles  out  of  Santiago  we 
stop  for  dinner.  Dick  has  his  first,  then  the  dog,  then 
the  writer  builds  his  campfire  and  cooks  his  cotton  tail 
rabbit  which  he  had  the  good  luck  to  get  with  his  trusty 
little  gun.  Now,  my  friends,  you  may  think  this  is  not 
much  of  a  spread  but  try  it  some  time  when  you  have 
the  good  luck  to  get  the  rabbit.  My  dear  readers  you 
will  think  you  are  eating  the  finest  chicken  dinner  that 
you  ever  ate.  Well,  our  dinner  is  over  and  we  will 
hitch  up  Dick  and  be  on  our  way  to  the  rising  sun. 
Well,  we  will  trudge  on  for  another  four  hours.  My 
dear  readers  I  work  my  brave  little  horse  eight  hours  a 
day  and  rest  him  sixteen  hours.  Well,  we  are  camping 
tonight  across  the  road  from  an  old  ranch  house  where 
we  find  good  kind  friends  and  smiling  faces  which  you 
are  very  glad  to  see  after  you  have  been  out  all  day  in 
the  boiling  sun.  You  are  very  tired  and  you  crawl  into 
your  blankets  and  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  angels. 

May  2,  4  A.  M.  Well,  up  and  getting  ready  for 
another  day  of  sun  and  dust.  Well,  we  three  old  pals 
are  off  again.  We  bid  our  new  found  friends  good-bye 
and  we  are  off  again  hoping  to  find  more  good  friends 
along  the  way.  It  is  very  hard  even  to  get  a  pail  of 
water  on  this  route.  You  will  see  signs  that  read  like 
this:  No  Water  to  Be  Had  Here.  This  is  what  you 
find  in  some  parts  of  the  Golden  State.  The  native 
sons  are  all  for  themselves  and  want  none  of  the 
stranger.  But  as  you  travel  through  that  fair  land  you 
get  used  to  that  kind  of  treatment  and  you  don’t  mind 
it.  Well,  it  is  noon  again.  We  will  go  into  camp. 
Well,  bacon  and  eggs  for  me  today  and  bread  without 
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butter,  but  we  don’t  look  for  fancy  dishes,  we  take 
what  we  can  get  and  go  right  on  to  the  rising  sun. 
Well,  dinner  and  off  again.  To  the  left  of  us  lies  the 
ocean  and  we  hear  the  waves  strike  the  high  bluffs 
along  the  shore.  Well,  it  is  time  to  go  into  camp  for 
the  night  again  so  we  will  close  a  two  days’  chapter. 

May  3,  1917.  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  old  San 
Marguerite  Ranch.  Now,  in  this  great  ranch  there  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  land. 
On  a  high  plateau  among  the  rolling  hills  stands  the 
old  home  of  this  great  Spanish  family.  From  the  old 
home  a  grand  panoramic  view  can  be  had  of  the  grand 
old  ranch.  You  can  stand  in  front  of  that  old  home 
and  with  a  spy  glass  you  can  see  every  part  of  the 
ranch.  Nestled  among  the  foothills  can  be  seen  the 
snug  home  of  the  foreman  of  this  great  ranch.  The 
homes  of  the  help  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  snug 
places  in  and  around  the  ranch.  In  one  part  of  the 
ranch  you  will  see  a  herd  of  sleek  cow  ponies;  in  an¬ 
other  you  will  find  a  bunch  of  fine  work  horses ;  in  some 
other  part  a  bunch  of  fine  mules  will  be  grazing.  Well, 
we  will  stop  for  dinner  once  more.  Shot  a  fine  jack 
this  morning,  so  we  will  have  a  jack  stew  for  dinner. 
My  dear  friends  did  you  ever  have  a  jack  stew?  Well, 
you  don’t  know  what  you  have  missed.  Cooked  over  a 
sage  brush  fire  I  think  I  can  taste  it  now.  And  my 
little  dog,  how  happy  she  used  to  be  when  she  saw  me 
take  down  my  gun.  Well,  we  are  in  another  part  of 
the  big  ranch. 

Well,  this  is  May  the  fourth.  Now  we  see  a  herd 
of  cows.  You  cannot  count  them  they  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  with  all  their  young  calves  playing  around  them. 
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Dotting  another  part  of  the  ranch  is  a  herd  of  steers 
with  their  sleek  backs  shining  in  the  sun.  This  herd  is 
all  ready  for  the  market. 

All  kinds  of  dry  farming  is  carried  on  here  on  this 
great  ranch;  corn  here,  barley  there,  then  a  great  field 
of  wheat.  Well,  we  leave  this  great  ranch  for  the 
great  Sanwakeen  ranch  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  acres  planted  out  to  lima  beans  and 
sugar  beets  and  rented  out  to  many  from  five  acres  to 
ten  acres  up  to  five  hundred-acre  tracts.  All  of  this 
great  tract  of  land  is  controlled  by  one  family.  This 
ranch  is  also  an  old  Spanish  grant.  All  of  the  southern 
part  of  this  Golden  State  was  owned  by  the  Spanish 
Dons.  We  are  leaving  the  ranch  with  a  fond  good-bye. 

May  Fifth.  Well,  we  are  off  for  the  City  of 
The  Angels.  Will  try  and  tell  you  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  points  along  the  way.  First  we  come  to  the 
orange  belt,  one  of  the  best  in  Southern  California — 
Orange,  Fullerton,  Anaheim.  Santa  Anna  has  some 
Walnut  trees,  but  they  are  not  very  good  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Now  we  come  to  the  great  gardens  where  all 
kinds  of  truck  are  grown.  The  most  of  this  work  is 
done  by  the  enterprising  Jap,  the  ones  that  the  native 
sons  dislike,  but  why,  my  dear  readers,  I  will  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  my  own  way.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons :  Be¬ 
cause  the  Jap  can  raise  more  on  one  acre  than  the  na¬ 
tive  son  can  raise  on  ten  acres.  Jealousy  is  the  cause  and 
were  they  broad-minded  enough  to  see  it  would  help 
them  in  many  ways.  But,  my  dear  readers,  we  do  not 
all  think  the  same,  if  we  did  it  would  be  easy  for  all  of 
us,  but  this  is  my  theory. 

Well,  we  are  passing  miles  of  growing  things. 
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One  more  thing  in  favor  of  the  Jap  is  that  all  work,  the 
old  and  the  young;  pulling  the  weeds,  hoeing  the 
young  plants.  Every  one  has  a  part  to  play  in  this 
great  work.  Then  the  Chinaman  has  his  part  to  play 
to  peddle  them  out  to  the  consumer. 

May  the  Sixth.  We  are  in  The  City  of  the 
Angels  as  they  call  Los  Angeles,  but  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  author  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an 
angel  there.  My  dear  readers  I  will  try  to  describe 
this  great  city.  It  lies  to  the  east  of  the  ocean,  twenty 
miles  inland.  Has  a  population  of  one-half  million  and 
is  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world.  They  say  that  it 
takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world.  They  have  them  there. 
There  are  old  spots  and  new  ones.  One  of  the  old 
spots  is  the  Old  Plaza  and  Palm  Drive  and  the  Angel 
Flight.  The  shortest  railroad  in  the  world  carries 
more  passengers  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  world. 
Exposition  Park  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city 
and  West  Lake  Park  with  its  fine  trees  and  shrubs. 
East  Lake  Park  with  its  beautiful  lakes  and  Griffin 
Park  with  its  mountain  views.  Many  of  the  beaches 
are  only  twenty  miles  away  from  the  Angel  City  with 
good  roads  to  travel  over.  Well,  my  dear  friends, 
every  city  has  a  bright  and  a  dark  side,  we  all  have. 
Well,  the  writer  has  to  leave  the  Angel  City  although 
all  of  the  male  side  of  his  family  are  there. 

May  Seventh.  Leaving  Los  Angeles  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Traveling  over  the  Lincoln  Highway  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Reno,  Nev.  We  are  traveling  over  one  of 
the  finest  boulevards  in  the  Golden  State.  The  first 
town  that  we  pass  through  is  Burbank,  the  home  of 
that  great  man,  my  dear  readers,  you  so  often  read 
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about,  the  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  making  the 
many  kinds  of  fruit  from  the  fruit  trees  we  have  in  our 
fair  land.  His  name  is  Burbank.  Well,  the  next  town 
that  we  pass  through  is  Roscoe.  It  is  located  in  an  old 
gravel  bed.  The  land  would  not  even  grow  weeds  to 
say  nothing  about  growing  crops.  All  you  find  there 
is  one  little  shack  (they  call  it  a  station)  and  a  screen 
for  making  all  kinds  of  gravel  that  is  used  for  roads 
and  other  cement  work.  Many  a  tenderfoot  has  been 
taken  in  by  the  slick  tongue  of  the  smooth  real  estate 
man.  My  dear  readers,  look  out  for  him  when  you 
visit  the  Golden  State.  You  will  see  their  little  signs 
stuck  up  in  many  places,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  on 
one  lot.  Rattlesnakes  are  bad  but  real  estate  men  are 
lots  more  sneaky.  Well,  I  have  given  you  fair  warn¬ 
ing,  my  friends,  so  look  out ! 

The  next  place,  Porcima,  another  gravel  bed  to 
look  out  for.  One  side  of  the  road  is  good.  The  other 
side  is  good  to  look  out  for.  The  writer  owned  a  ranch 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Sanfando  at  which  we 
shall  stop  for  the  night. 

May  the  Eighth.  Spent  the  night  with  friends  in 
this  old  town.  In  this  old  town  stands  the  Old  Mis¬ 
sion.  It  is  in  a  very  delapidated  condition,  almost 
ready  to  fall  down.  This  is  an  orange  town.  Oranges 
and  lemons  and  some  grape  fruit.  Also  the  largest 
olive  grove  (the  author  thinks  it  is  the  largest  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  or  in  the  world) .  It  contains  three  thousand 
acres.  Now  we  are  going  up  over  the  New  Hall  Grade 
and  after  passing  this  grade  we  will  be  in  the  great  San 
Wankeen  Valley.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  biggest  val- 
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leys  in  the  Golden  State.  It  takes  in  a  part  of  the  south 
and  part  of  the  north,  running  away  up  to  Kern 
County.  It  is  noted  for  its  many  kinds  of  cattle  that 
are  raised  there.  It  is  a  great  stock  county  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  pastures  in  the  Golden  State.  There  are 
many  canyons  which  grow  rich  grass  which  stock  love 
to  feed  on  so  well.  We  go  into  camp  for  the  night  at 
Visalia. 

May  9.  Well  we  are  off  on  our  way  to  the  rising 
sun.  We  go  on  day  after  day  to  win  or  to  die,  but 
where  there  is  a  will  to  do  you  will  go  right  on.  The 
only  way,  my  dear  readers,  is  to  fight  on.  We  hope  to 
reach  Fresno  tonight.  The  author  can  see  the  city  in 
the  distance  and  here  we  are.  We  camp  here  tonight. 

May  10.  Well,  here  we  are  at  the  home  of  the 
grape  and  the  reason  Fresno  County  is  noted  as  the 
home  of  the  raisin  is  that  tons  and  tons  of  them  are 
packed  here  every  year.  It  was  once  the  home  of  fine 
wines  but  now  that  they  are  put  to  other  uses  it  is  a 
very  busy  city  as  all  the  ranchers  come  from  many 
miles  around  to  do  all  of  their  trading.  It  gets  very 
warm  there  in  the  good  old  summer  time.  It  runs  from 
90  to  120  degrees  and  some  times  even  more  than  that, 
but  that  does  not  interfere  with  business.  The  nights 
are  cool  so  you  can  get  some  sleep. 

May  the  Eleventh.  We  are  off  on  our  way  this 
fine  morning  and  will  soon  be  in  the  great  Sacramento 
Valley.  Here  we  find  the  sugar  beet  in  large  quantities. 
They  grow  very  large  here  as  they  do  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Golden  State.  In  this  valley  is  the  capital 
of  this  great  state,  Sacramento.  It  is  a  grand  city  and 
a  beautiful  old  place.  The  author  was  much  pleased 
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with  this  grand  old  land  mark,  the  old  State  House 
with  its  beautiful  grounds  and  the  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers  that  surround  this  grand  old  place.  Well,  we 
have  to  leave  all  of  this  and  be  on  our  way  to  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun. 

May  12.  Well,  tonight  will  bring  us  to  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  country  is  very  roll¬ 
ing.  As  we  travel  through  this  part  of  the  Golden 
State,  up  and  down,  hill  after  hill,  the  author  does  a 
great  deal  of  walking  as  Dick  and  the  dog  insist  that  I 
walk  all  hills  and  bad  roads,  so  its  walk  up  and  ride 
down.  My  dear  friends  it  is  not  all  play  to  make  a  trip 
from  one  coast  to  the  other.  You  will  work  and  work 
hard  every  day  you  are  on  the  road. 

May  the  13th  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  rising 
sun  and  we  will  go  right  on.  Here  we  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  here  we  have  to  go  into 
camp  and  wait  for  the  snow  to  melt  so  we  can  get  over 
the  pass.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  have  to  wait  day  after  day 
but  you  must  make  the  best  of  it.  You  have  plenty  to 
do  for  you  must  keep  your  little  horse  in  the  best  of 
condition  for  this  great  trip.  This  means  that  you 
must  drive  him  every  day,  wet  or  dry  and  in  that  way 
you  can  make  him  as  hard  as  iron.  Well,  have  been 
here  for  a  month  and  we  must  make  a  try  to  get 
through  the  snow  in  the  morning.  Have  tramped  all 
day  looking  over  the  roads. 

June  13,  1917.  Leaving  our  camp  to  fight  the 
snow  and  mountain  passes.  My  dear  friends  did  you 
ever  try  to  make  these  mountain  passes  in  the  spring. 
It  is  all  hard  work,  no  play.  Plodding  on  all  day  in  the 
snow  too,  and  in  some  places  over  rocks  and  rough 
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passes,  down  steep  grades  and  climbing  over  rocks  and 
through  canyons.  Well,  this  is  what  you  find  on  this 
trip. 

June  14.  We  have  a  long,  hard  climb  before  us 
today.  There  is  29  miles  of  steep  climbing.  This  is  a 
climb  you  will  never  forget.  There  are  many  danger¬ 
ous  curves  in  this  climb.  In  places  you  can  look  down 
for  five  thousand  feet.  In  another  you  can  look  up  for 
four  thousand  feet.  In  making  these  curves  you  have 
to  drive  close  to  the  brink  which  means  danger  to  your 
outfit  as  the  road  sometimes  caves  when  wet  and  as  it 
had  rained  the  night  before  it  kept  the  author  on  a 
careful  watch.  The  little  dog  is  happy  this  morning  as 
she  can  run  all  day  today  and  I  walk  all  day  today.  It 
rained  last  night  so  we  have  slippery  roads  today.  Well, 
we  must  not  kick,  we  have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet.  If  it  is  all  bitter  take  it  and  smile,  smile  and  the 
world  smiles  with  you.  Cry  and  you  cry  alone.  We 
are  in  camp  once  more  tonight.  It  is  very  cold  here  in 
the  mountains. 

June  15.  Still  plodding  on,  ever  on,  to  the  rising 
sun.  We  don’t  know  when  we  will  reach  that  Coney 
Island  shore  but  we  will  make  it  or  die  along  the  way. 
We  have  a  goal  to  work  for  and  a  goal  to  win  and  win 

we  will. 

As  you  look  down  into  the  valleys  below  it  is  one 
panoramic  view.  The  views  from  these  great  heights 
is  wonderful  to  look  upon.  You  look  down  into  those 
deep  canyons  and  up  at  the  great  rocks  hanging  over 
your  head.  I  want  to  say  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  this  book  that  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  look 
upon.  You  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Down 
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ill  a  dark  canyon  where  the  sun  never  shines ;  climb  out 
on  the  great  rocks  above  the  roads;  wind  in  and  out 
and  around.  Looking  down  below  you  can  see  where 
you  came  out.  You  would  not  dream  that  you  had 
wild  game.  Some  times  they  would  be  close  to  you. 
You  don’t  know  that  a  mountain  cat  has  been  your 
company  all  day.  That  mountain  cat  is  cute.  He  will 
follow  you  all  day  but  you  will  not  see  him,  but  when 
you  get  into  camp  then  beware,  keep  your  eyes  open, 
for  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  dusk  begins  to  gather 
around  you  and  your  pals  get  uneasy,  then  look  with 
care  for  that  cat,  or  more  often  it  is  cats,  which  means 
one  or  four.  In  my  case  it  meant  four  and  later  when 
you  are  in  camp  and  think  you  will  have  a  good  night’s 
sleep  you  have  another  think  a-eoming — mountain  cats 
do  not  let  you  sleep,  not  if  they  know  it.  You  must 
not  have  any  nerves  when  you  take  a  trip  like  this.  If 
you  have  any  my  advise  is  to  leave  them  at  home  if  you 
have  any  home.  I  did  not  have  one  so  I  had  to  take  my 
nerves  with  me  on  the  trip.  My  dear  friends  it  is  best 
not  to  have  nerves. 

June  16,  1917.  This  is  the  day  of  all  days  I  will 
never  forget.  I  hope  none  of  my  good  friends  will 
ever  have  to  go  through  what  I  have  had  to  go  through 
tonight.  Camped  in  a  little  patch  of  green  grass  in  the 
mountains  twenty-five  miles  from  a  human  being.  Just 
at  dusk  my  little  horse  became  uneasy  calling  me  to 
him.  I  v^ent  to  investigate  the  cause  and  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was  and  I  found  I  had  some  company  un¬ 
invited.  Four  full  grown  mountain  lions  were  camped 
in  the  trees.  Uninvited  company — well,  when  they 
come  you  must  know  ho^v  to  treat  them.  Will  try  to 
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tell  you,  my  friends,  how  to  treat  them  when  you  meet 
them.  The  author  will  tell  you  how  he  treated  this  kind 
of  friends  that  had  come  to  call.  Now  the  author  had 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  mountain  lion  and 
did  not  know  just  how  to  entertain  their  lordships,  but 
he  did  know  that  he  had  read  to  keep  a  good  big  fire 
burning  would  keep  them  away,  so  bringing  Dick  and 
the  dog  up  by  the  fire  where  they  would  be  safe,  the 
author  had  to  get  out  in  the  dark  shadows  and  gather 
up  wood  to  keep  that  fire  burning  bright  enough  to 
keep  those  lions  from  his  two  dumb  pals  and  this  is  a 
time  when  you,  my  friends,  can  see  the  kind  of  nerve 
the  author  had  in  him  and  here  is  shown  the  will  of  the 
writer.  Scotch  and  Yank  and  a  will  to  do  or  die.  Well, 
I  am  here  to  write  this  story  and  I  thank  the  Good  Man 
above  for  bringing  me  through,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go 
through  another  night  like  that. 

Well,  it  is  June  17th  and  we  are  off  for  another 
climb  up.  We  here  in  the  east  do  not  know  what 
mountains  look  like.  We  have  only  ant  hills  here  to 
look  at.  In  the  west  real  mountains  are  to  be  seen.  In 
some  places  in  these  mountains  you  can  look  down  for 
five  thousand  feet,  then  turn  and  look  up  five  thousand 
feet  of  rocks  with  not  a  shrub  to  be  seen.  Once  in  a 
while  you  may  see  a  live  oak  tree.  Now  for  the  oak. 
They  are  a  native  of  the  Golden  State. 

June  18th.  Camped  at  the  foot  of  the  summit 
tonight.  It  is  very  cold.  Dick,  my  brave  little  horse, 
will  have  extra  care  tonight.  Two  blankets,  legs  done 
up  and  my  little  dog  done  up  for  the  night,  I  will  crawl 
into  my  bed  for  some  needed  rest,  forget  lions  and  slip 
into  my  bunk  and  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  angels. 
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June  19.  Well,  the  cook  has  the  coffee  ready  so 
we  will  eat  and  go  on  our  way  climbing  great  grades. 
Up,  ever  up  and  on  to  the  goal  which  we  hope  to  make. 
Well,  noon  is  here  and  we  have  to  eat.  Dinner  is  over 
and  we  have  ten  more  weary  miles  to  climb  before  we 
reach  that  high  point  and  here  we  sleep  and  after  a 
good  night’s  rest  in  this  high  altitude  with  its  invigor¬ 
ating  air  it  makes  one  feel  that  he  would  climb  over  the 
moon  if  it  was  necessary  to  gain  the  point.  Nothing  is 
impossible  if  you  have  the  will  to  go  right  on.  My 
friends,  the  only  way  to  win  one’s  aim  is  to  go  on. 
Don’t  let  little  things  stand  in  your  way.  If  you  meet 
a  six-foot  rattler  in  your  path  just  kill  him  and  go  on. 
In  a  trip  like  this,  my  friends,  you  have  to  guard  your 
every  step  and  have  to  be  ever  on  your  guard.  Your 
dumb  pals  depend  on  you  to  keep  them  from  all  harm. 
They  are  true  pals  to  you,  the  best  in  the  world.  They 
never  deceive  you  nor  tell  you  false  stories.  Truth 
shines  from  their  keen  eyes.  This  is  more  than  we  can 
say  of  our  human  friends  of  today  or  tomorrow.  Will 
some  of  my  kind  readers  think  some  of  these  words 
over  and  see  the  truth  that  is  in  them.  This  world  is 
filled  with  bitter  things  but  you  have  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet. 

Well,  we  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Mountains  and  what  do  we  find.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  found,  that  was  six  cars  stalled  in  the  snow.  It  is 
seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above 
sea  level  here  at  the  summit.  Well,  it  is  time  to  go  into 
camp.  First,  dinner  for  your  pals  then  dinner  for 
yourself.  Then  the  author  will  go  and  see  the  fun 
there  is  to  see  the  mules  pull  them  autos  out  of  the 
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snow.  Well,  they  are  out  at  last  and  we  will  be  on  our 
way  once  more. 

Now  we  go  down  and  you  can  bet  it  is  some  down. 
The  grade  on  the  eastern  slope  is  one  that  you  will 
never  forget.  It  is  very  steep,  in  fact  so  steep  that  if 
you  start  to  slide  you  will  keep  right  on  sliding  and  you 
won’t  stop  till  you  hit  kingdom  come.  And  the  many 
rocks  you  have  to  dodge  on  the  way  down.  But  you 
can  dodge  the  rocks  but  you  have  to  watch  your  every 
move,  not  only  that  but  you  will  have  to  help  your 
horse  to  hold  your  outfit  from  pushing  him  too  hard. 

Well,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  for  as  we  go  on 
there  are  sure  to  be  snags  in  your  path  somewhere. 
There’s  only  one  thing  to  help  you,  make  the  best  of  it 
and  go  right  on.  We  hope  to  reach  Donner  Lake  to¬ 
night  in  time  to  camp  before  dark.  You  cannot  see 
what  your  going  to  meet  in  the  dark.  I  know  of  a  man 
that  went  into  camp  after  dark.  This  is  what  happened 
to  him.  He  threw  down  his  mattress  and  went  to  bed 
and  this  is  what  he  found  in  the  morning  that  he  had 
slept  on  a  four-foot  rattler  all  night  and  when  he  took 
up  his  bed  in  the  morning  found  the  snake  under  the 
bed.  Nothing  doing  in  that  line  for  me,  my  friends. 
Well,  we  have  arrived  at  the  lake  where  we  camp  for 
the  night. 

June  20.  Donner  Lake,  near  The  Summit,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  eight  miles  west  of  Truckee,  near  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Mountains  on  the  Ogden  route.  A  most 
remarkable  car  window  view  is  to  be  had  of  Donner 
Lake,  which  lies  directly  beneath  the  railroad  on  the 
north.  This  lake  is  three  miles  long, one  miles  wide  and 
483  feet  deep.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  Al- 
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pine  Lakes  in  California  and  was  named  after  the  ill- 
fated  Donner  party  of  emigrants,  who  in  the  year  1846 
were  snow-bound  while  camping  on  its  shores,  many  of 
them  perishing  from  starvation.  A  large  cross  has 
been  erected  to  their  memory  in  the  meadow  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lake. 

Well,,  we  are  leaving  this  beautiful  spot  and  off 
again  on  the  road.  Well,  here  is  the  state  line,  so  here 
we  leave  the  Golden  State.  The  author  has  no  regrets 
in  leaving  you,  the  Golden  State.  The  author  lost  his 
all,  though  he  has  some  pleasant  memories,  he  has 
many  sad  memories  to  think  of.  Ten  sad  ones  to  one 
pleasant  one.  So  it  is  a  glad  farewell  he  says  to  you. 
So  farewell  to  you,  the  Golden  State. 

June  21.  In  Reno,  Nevada,  this  morning  at 
seven-thirty.  Here  we  will  have  our  first  rest  since 
leaving  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mountains.  Reno  is  a 
beautiful  city  of  twenty  thousand  people  and  is  a  busy 
one  for  its  size.  It  is  a  city  of  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
of  many  changes  of  mind  that  happen  in  human  minds. 

June  22.  It  is  too  bad,  but  this  is  the  way  of  this 
old  world.  You  have  a  home  today  but  none  tomor¬ 
row  and  this  is  what  happens  in  this  little  city  of  Reno. 
They  agree  to  disagree  and  each  one  goes  their  separate 
way. 

June  23.  Am  very  busy  today  "as  it  is  my  last 
day  of  rest.  Have  many  things  to  do  to  get  ready  to 
leave  tomorrow.  Have  to  have  things  all  ready  to  go 
out  in  the  morning.  You  have  to  see  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  get  your  post  cards  all  in  shape  for  the  great 
trip  that  you  have  to  start  on  in  the  morning.  There 
are  so  many  little  things  that  you  want  when  you  are 
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where  you  can  not  get  a  thing  for  yourself  or  your  pals. 
You  must  never  forget  those  poor  dumb  pals,  for  on 
you  they  depend  for  their  all.  We  think*  we  have  all 
that  we  want  but  to  think  you  have  all  you  need  won’t 
do.  You  must  know  that  you  have  got  all  that  you 
need  before  you  start  out  in  that  great  desert,  for  once 
you  get  in  you  must  go  on  till  you  make  the  other  side 
and  if  we  have  not  got  everything  with  us  we  will  have 
to  go  on  without.  Well,  all  is  ready  for  the  get  away 
in  the  morning.  We  have  had  a  good  rest  and  am  all 
ready  to  be  off  in  the  morning.  Good-byes  have  all 
been  said  and  well  wishes  given.  The  author  knows 
that  he  has  a  very  hard,  rough  trip  before  him,  but  a 
faint  heart  never  wins  a  race.  You  must  have  that  will 
power  to  go  or  to  die  in  the  race.  The  author’s  motto 
is  never  get  faint-hearted,  but  fight  on.  Never  give  up 
is  my  motto.  Never  think  there  is  a  thing  you  cannot 
do.  If  you  have  the  will  to  do  it  never  say  die  until 
you  are  dead,  then  you  can’t  say  it  at  all.  Just  go  right 
on  and  you  will  win  that  goal  that  you  are  looking  for. 

June  24.  Leaving  Reno,  Nevada,  at  4  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  mayor  of  Reno.  Off  for  a  thirty- 
five  mile  trip  to  Wadsworth,  over  very  rough  country 
starting  from  Reno.  To  make  my  expenses  I  sold  post 
cards  of  my  outfit  for  ten  cents  a  piece.  Out  of  that  I 
gave  the  Red  Cross  ten  per  cent,  to  help  in  the  great 
World  War,  so  my  dear  readers,  you  can  see  how  I 
made  ends  meet.  But  some  times  the  ends  were  far 
apart,  but  those  things  happen  in  most  families,  so  why 
not  in  mine,  though  mine  was  not  so  large,  just  three 
jolly  old  pals  were  we  and  so  the  author  was  trying  to 
do  good  along  the  way. 
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Well,  this  is  a  wild  country.  Nothing  but  sage 
brush  and  sand  to  your  shoe  tops  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  This  is  a  great  wild  level  country  that  we  are 
traveling  over.  All  that  you  can  see  is  lizards  and  there 
are  plenty,  three  different  kinds  of  them,  the  red  and 
black  and  purple.  All  are  poison  if  they  get  a  chance 
to  get  a  bite  at  you  and  they  don’t  care  who  they  bite. 
You  must  watch  your  every  step  so  you  will  not  get 
caught  for  if  you  do  its  good-bye  and  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  for  you.  And  this  is  not  all.  You 
must  look  out  for  you  must  be  on  the  watch  for  that 
gille  that  lies  just  under  the  sand  at  your  feet.  You 
never  know  just  where  he  may  be.  You  do  not  care  to 
step  on  him  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  sorry  for  he  is 
very  quick  and  when  he  gets  hold  of  you  he  hangs  on 
until  you  pry  him  off,  just  the  same  as  you  would  a 
bull  dog,  so  the  best  way  is  not  to  get  caught  by  him 
and  you  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  for  that  rattler,  but 
he  is  more  fair,  he  will  let  you  know  if  he  is  around  by 
that  low  rattle  of  his. 

You  do  not  see  stock  very  often  as  very  little 
farming  is  done  in  this  part  of  the  state.  This  is  the 
old  Overland  Trail  which  we  are  traveling  over.  The 
one  that  the  emigrants  traveled  over  in  1849.  I  hope 
that  none  of  my  friends  will  ever  travel  over  this  trail 
for  it  is  a  hard  one  and  a  bad  one  to  travel  through  this 
barren  land.  You  can  look  north,  south,  west  and  east 
and  all  that  you  can  see  is  sage  brush  and  sand.  It  has 
been  a  hard  day’s  drive  but  we  will  soon  be  at  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  for  today.  It  has  been  a  hard  one  for  us  all. 

Well,  here  we  are  tonight  at  the  little  town  of 
Wadsworth.  It  is  just  three-thirty  P.  M.  Well,  the 
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first  thing  to  do  when  you  reach  a  town  is  to  check  in. 
That  is  if  you  can  find  any  one  to  check  you  in.  In  this 
case  we  did  not  find  any  one  there  so  we  went  into 
camp.  The  day  had  been  a  long,  hard  one,  so  first  the 
care  of  your  two  noble  pals.  But  for  them  you  would 
not  be  where  you  are  tonight.  It  is  them  dear  old  pals 
that  the  author  loves  so  well  that  bring  him  through 
from  day  to  day  and  they  must  be  the  first  to  eat.  So 
then  when  pals  are  cared  for  you  eat  your  bite  and 
crawl  into  your  blankets  and  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of 
the  angels  and  you  are  ready  to  repeat  another  hard 
day  tomorrow. 

June  25,  1917.  Leaving  Wadsworth,  Nevada, 
to  cross  a  sixty-seven  mile  desert.  My  dear  friends  I 
will  try  to  tell  you  how  to  cross  a  desert  in  a  safe  way. 
First,  be  sure  you  are  prepared.  This  word  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  man,  or  to  a  town,  or  city,  or  a  nation. 
So  it  is,  my  friends,  be  ever  prepared  and  you  are 
bound  to  win  or  do  what  you  set  out  to  do. 

Now,  the  first  thing  you  want  with  you  is  plenty 
of  water  for  your  horse  and  your  dog  and  the  author 
thinks  you  might  need  some  yourself.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  things.  The  next  is  plenty  to  eat  for 
all  in  the  party.  Now  I  will  tell  you  of  a  can’t  afford 
party  that  left  Santiago  on  the  same  day  that  the 
writer  did,  the  first  day  of  May,  1917.  They  were 
stalled  out  in  the  desert,  35  miles  from  water.  There 
were  four  in  the  party,  a  father,  a  mother  and  two 
daughters,  one  16  years  old  and  the  other  14  years. 
There  without  water.  These  four  tenderfeet  were  not 
ready  for  desert  work.  The  writer  had  all  these  things 
to  learn  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  this  great 
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trip  so  I  try  to  be  ever  ready  to  meet  all  things  as  well. 

It  is  4  A.  M.  this  beautiful  morning  in  June  and  I 
am  off  for  Hot  Springs,  27  miles  out  in  the  desert.  The 
roads  are  in  very  bad  shape  and  the  sand  is  up  to  your 
shoe  tops  but  it  is  cool  in  the  morning  but  will  soon 
warm  up  as  the  sun  comes  up.  We  hope  to  make  that 
boiling  spring  by  the  noon  hour,  but  we  got  an  early 
start  and  must  stop  for  lunch.  Had  our  coffee  at  three 
A.  M.  this  morning  and  it  is  time  for  dinner  and  to 
feed  my  pals,  for  Dick  and  the  dog  are  ever  ready  to 
eat  and  the  author  is  not  going  without  if  there  are  any 
“eats”  around. 

Off  on  our  way  once  more.  Here  we  are  at  the 
great  boiling  spring.  This  great  spring  is  forty  feet  in 
diameter  and  boils  all  the  time.  You  can  boil  eggs  in 
the  water  at  any  time.  The  author  boiled  eggs  and 
made  coffee.  The  eggsyou  can  boil  if  you  have  the  eggs 
to  boil.  I  was  lucky  for  once  and  had  some  eggs  to 
boil  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  author  had  eggs 
to  boil  again. 

Well,  it  is  June  26  and  we  are  off  again  for  one  of 
the  hardest  trips  that  the  author  hopes  he  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  make.  It  is  forty  miles  to  Lovelock, 
Nevada  and  must  be  made  today.  We  have  very  little 
water  with  us.  The  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  B.  F.  Roundtree  of  the  Rose  Bud  Falls  Company, 
Texas.  The  author  has  the  autograph  in  his  record 
book.  Had  coffee  with  him  and  his  family.  It  is  a  very 
hot  day  today.  The  sand  is  so  hot  that  it  burns  right 
through  your  shoes.  Have  had  to  borrow  water  from 
four  auto  parties  today.  We  have  to  give  and  take 
from  one  and  other  to  get  by  when  we  are  on  these  hard 
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trips.  We  have  to  follow  what  the  Good  Book  says 
and  do  unto  others  as  you  should  be  done  by  and  we 
must  be  every  ready  to  help  one  another  when  we  are 
in  trouble.  We  must  borrow  and  lend  and  in  that  way 
good  luck  will  come  to  you.  Had  the  good  luck  to  get 
a  young  jack  rabbit  this  morning  so  we  will  have  a  jack 
stew  tonight  for  dinner.  Well,  the  supper  is  over  and 
we  are  ready  to  crawl  in.  Pals  are  all  right  for  the 
night  and  in  we  go  for  sleep  we  must  or  we  will  bust, 
for  we  know  that  we  won’t  rust,  but  rest  we  must  have. 

June  27.  Lovelocks  is  a  small  town  in  a  basin 
near  the  Humboldt  River.  The  river  is  little  more  than 
a  large  brook  in  the  author’s  old  home  which  he  tells 
about  in  his  introduction  of  this  book.  Well,  Mr.  W. 
Will  checked  me  out  of  Lovelocks  and  I  am  on  the  go 
again.  Left  Lovelocks  1  P.  M.  We  are  on  our  way 
to  Oreana,  Nevada.  We  are  following  the  course  of 
the  Humboldt  River  through  some  rough  country,  sage 
brush  and  sand  with  plenty  of  lizards  and  rattlers 
thrown  in.  Shot  a  mad  coyote  today  just  for  a  little 
change.  It  is  very  hot  today  but  we  must  keep  plod¬ 
ding  on,  ever  on.  Your  feet  get  so  hot  that  you  have 
to  take  off  your  shoes  and  ride  in  the  buggy  in  your 
bare  feet  to  get  them  cool,  then  put  them  on  again  and 
trudge  on. 

Well,  we  are  coming  into  the  town  of  Oreana, 
Nevada,  where  we  camp  for  the  night.  We  do  not  find 
anyone  to  check  us  in,  so  we  have  to  check  ourselves  in. 
Well,  the  first  care  is  your  pals,  horse  and  dog.  Then 
build  a  fire  if  you  can  find  anything  to  make  it  of.  If 
you  can’t,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  your  little  oil 
stove  which  is  ever  ready  to  serve  you.  Well,  the  cook 
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says  supper  is  ready  so  if  the  cook  says  so  we  will  eat 
and  be  merry  and  then  turn  in  for  the  much  needed 
rest,  for  you  need  lots  of  sleep  to  stand  this  kind  of  a 
journey. 

June  28.  Will  tell  you  what  is  in  this  little  burg. 
This  is  a  great  lumber  camp  and  storeyard,  one  where 
they  store  lumber.  It  is  owned  by  The  Great  Silver 
Mining  Co.,  back  in  the  hills  from  this  little  town 
which  we  are  leaving  now.  June  is  a  fine  month  in 
this  state.  Well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Will  checked  us  out. 
The  author  has  the  original  autograph  in  his  record 
book. 

We  are  off  on  our  way  once  more.  This  is  a  lone¬ 
some  state  to  travel  in,  the  same  scenery  to  look  at  day 
after  day.  You  do  not  even  see  one  blade  of  green 
grass  to  gladden  the  eye,  nothing  but  sage  brush  and 
sand.  This  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  Even  your  dear 
old  pals  feel  the  wear  of  that  everlasting  sage  to  watch 
it  day  after  day ;  even  your  horse  will  tire  of  that  same¬ 
ness.  The  author  would  not  live  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
if  they  gave  him  the  whole  of  it. 

Well,  I  am  still  on  the  old  Overland  Trail  where 
we  will  travel  for  some  time.  The  roads  are  very  poor 
in  this  state  in  any  jfiace  you  may  go,  but  we  must 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  When  we  make  a 
trade  we  must  not  squeal  but  stick  by  what  we  do.  If 
we  get  sold  it  will  learn  us  to  look  out  the  next  time. 

Well,  we  are  here  at  Humboldt  at  8  P.  M.  We 
are  early,  but  it  is  better  to  be  ahead  of  time  than  to  be 
late.  We  are  glad  to  be  ahead  of  time  as  it  gives  us 
more  time  to  rest,  for  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  rest.  We 
came  through  a  little  town  called  Ryepatch,  so  small 
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that  you  could  not  see  it.  This  is  a  very  hard  state  to 
write  about  as  there  is  so  much  of  a  sameness. 

June  29.  Leaving  Humboldt  4  A.  M.  On  our 
way  once  more,  all  feeling  fine  after  a  good  night’s 
rest.  The  scenery  is  just  the  same  old  thing,  sage 
brush  and  sand.  You  make  a  vow  that  if  you  ever  get 
out  of  this  you  will  never  want  to  see  sage  brush  again. 
Well,  it  all  has  to  come  on  a  trip  like  this.  You  cannot 
have  what  is  not  in  a  land.  In  the  distance  we  have  the 
Humboldt  Mountains  to  feast  our  eyes  on.  Near 
Imlao,  Nevada,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Ogden  Route, 
a  fine  view  of  the  impressive  snow-clad  slopes  of  the 
Humboldt  Mountain  Range  is  obtained.  The  Hum¬ 
boldt  River  is  near  by  and  the  semi-arid  agricultural 
lands  are  being  rapidly  reclaimed  and  made  to  yield 
paying  crops  by  regulated  irrigation  under  government 
control  or  through  private  enterprise. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  Mill  City.  Some  city,  noth¬ 
ing  here  but  an  old  delapidated  mill.  That’s  the  kind 
of  a  city  the  writer  found  here.  This  is  the  kind  you 
find  in  many  places  beyond  the  Rockies.  This  is  where 
we  camp  for  dinner  and  some  needed  rest.  You  have 
plenty  to  do  on  one  of  these  long  trips.  You  must  look 
over  your  outfit  every  day.  This  means  get  under  your 
buggy  in  the  burning  sand  for  you  have  no  shade  in 
this  barren  land.  Not  a  tree  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  and  that  is  a  good  many  miles  in  this  level 
country. 

Well,  had  a  good  rest  and  must  be  on  our  way  for 
we  must  make  Rose  Creek  tonight  for  that  is  the  only 
place  we  can  get  water.  We  must  have  water  tonight 
for  my  little  brown  jug  is  empty  and  Dick  can  have  but 
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a  lew  drinks  of  it.  I  make  it  a  point  to  water  my  pals 
every  hour  in  this  hot  climate.  A  very  little  will  do, 
just  a  swallow  at  a  time.  That  is  all  you  must  let  him 
have.  It  will  make  a  man,  a  horse  or  a  dog  sick  to 
drink  too  much  water  in  the  desert  climate.  My 
friends,  there  is  no  teacher  like  experience.  Though  it 
may  be  a  bitter  pill  it  will  give  you  more  real  knowl¬ 
edge  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  way,  try  as  you 
will.  Read  what  you  will  but  you  will  have  to  go  back 
to  where  you  get  the  hard  knocks  to  get  the  memory, 
and  what  you  get  and  the  memory  is  one  of  the  things 
that  will  help  you.  It  has  done  more  to  help  the  author 
in  his  great  work  of  which  the  writer  is  writing  for 
your  benefit,  hoping  to  help  you  all,  my  dear  friends, 
with  a  story  that  will  never  be  written  by  any  other 
author.  He  thinks  it  an  honor  to  be  proud  of  being 
the  first  man  to  drive  one  single  horse  from  one  coast 
to  the  other.  Well,  here  we  are  at  Rose  Creek,  4  P.  M. 
Checked  in  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lilly,  Rose  Creek,  Nevada. 

June  30.  Leave  Rose  Creek,  Nevada  5  A.  M. 
The  next  town  will  be  Winnemucca.  Well,  it  is  a  short 
drive  from  here  but  the  roads  are  rough  so  we  will  have 
to  drive  slow.  That  means  the  dog  and  the  author  will 
take  a  walk.  By  the  way,  the  little  dog  runs  eight 
miles  every  morning  just  for  the  good  of  her  health. 

Well,  the  next  little  town  is  like  all  the  rest  of 
these  little  towns.  You  cannot  see  them  without 
glasses  they  are  so  small.  Well  we  are  here  in  the  town 
of  Winnemucca,  checked  in  by  Mr.  A.  at  8  A.  M.  But 
we  do  not  tarry  long  here,  we  are  on  the  road  again. 

Golconda  is  our  next  stop  where  we  will  put  up 
for  the  night,  if  we  have  the  good  luck  to  make  it  which 
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we  hope  to  do.  Now  I  have  found  out  this  good  news 
that  I  can  get  a  bath  in  the  Natural  Hot  Spring.  My 
dear  friends,  you  do  not  realize  what  this  meant  to  the 
author,  who  had  been  out  in  the  boiling  sun  for  days, 
hardly  water  to  drink,  to  say  nothing  about  a  bath. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  old  town  of  Golconda, 
Nevada.  Checked  in  by  M.  R.  1).,  Notary  Public,  at  5 
P.  M.  First  take  care  of  your  pals,  then  some  supper 
for  yourself,  then  for  a  bath  in  the  great  hot  spring. 
The  water  is  always  just  warm  enough  to  bathe  in. 

Sunday,  July  1st.  My  dear  readers,  did  you  ever 
ride  day  after  day  in  the  alkali  dust  of  the  torrid  desert  ? 
If  you  ever  have  then  you  will  know  just  how  I  felt 
when  I  went  into  that  warm  spring  water.  You  can 
just  bet  it  was  fine.  I  felt  just  like  a  kid  once  more, 
when  I  used  to  go  in  to  the  Farmington  River.  It  took 
me  back  to  bygone  days  in  the  good  old  summer  time 
on  a  hot  day  on  a  Sunday  when  we  used  to  go  down 
and  take  a  dip  in  the  old  river.  Well,  the  old  spring 
felt  so  good  that  I  stayed  over  Sunday  just  for  another 
dip  in  the  old  spring  on  Sunday  night,  for  I  did  not 
know  when  I  would  get  a  chance  to  take  a  bath  again. 
They  tell  me  now  that  they  are  selling  chicken  soup  to 
the  tourists  as  they  pass  through  Nevada.  That  may  be 
so  as  they  are  apt  to  do  most  any  old  thing  in  that  wild 
sage  brush  state.  Anything  there  that  will  bring  in  a 
dollar  will  go.  Well,  I  have  done  the  best  I  can  to  tell 
you  about  this  springy  old  town,  so  must  say  farewell 
and  turn  in  for  a  good  night’s  rest  and  sleep,  for  the 
author  will  be  off  in  the  morning,  trying  to  reach  that 
goal  that  he  is  working  so  hard  to  win. 

July  2,  1917.  Leave  Golconda,  3:30  A.  M.  The 
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author  hated  to  leave  the  Hot  Springs  where  the  bath¬ 
ing  was  of  the  best,  but  the  best  of  friends  have  to  part, 
so  now  on  the  move  we  have  to  be  and  on  our  way  we 
have  to  go.  We  have  a  goal  to  make  and  to  do  that  we 
have  to  keep  on  the  move  or  we  never  will  make  that 
goal.  We  never  will  make  it  if  we  stop  to  preach. 

Well,  we  are  out  in  the  sage  brush  again  but  hope 
some  day,  somewhere,  we  will  leave  the  sage  brush  and 
hope  we  never  shall  see  it  any  more.  My  dear  friends, 
how  would  you  like  to  sleep  out  night  after  night  in 
the  sage  brush  where  coyotes  howl  all  night  around 
you.  They  do  not  come  very  near  your  camp  but  you 
can  hear  them  all  night.  But  you  get  used  to  all  of 
these  things.  They  are  all  in  the  trip,  you  cannot  miss 
them.  But  they  are  not  half  as  bad  as  a  rattlesnake  or 
lizards  or  a  gille  monster,  who  lays  hid  in  the  sand, 
waiting  to  grab  the  first  living  thing  that  comes  near. 
Those  are  the  boys  to  watch,  or  an  eighteen-inch  side 
winder  that  lays  just  under  the  sand  you  just  came 
over,  but  you  missed  him.  Lucky  for  you,  my  boy. 
Or  that  little  red  lizard  that  lies  just  under  that  little 
rise  of  sand  that  you  put  your  foot  on.  So  close  that 
you  just  missed  him.  The  next  one  may  be  blue.  The 
next  one  may  be  black,  but  all  are  just  as  poison  as  the 
other.  None  are  safe  for  a  pocket  piece.  Your  eyes 
must  be  ever  open  and  on  the  watch  for  just  such  traps 
as  these.  The  author  met  a  man  today  on  a  trip  from 
the  Golden  State  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Well,  my  next  stop  will  be  at  the  little  town  of 
Valery,  Nevada.  Not  much  of  a  town  but  it  is  on  the 
map  so  have  to  make  note  of  it.  It  is  there  but  it  is  so 
small  you  do  not  see  it  until  you  get  there.  We  will 
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soon  be  there.  The  roads  have  been  very  rough  today. 
Well,  here  we  are  at  V alery  and  checked  in  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  agent.  We  are  glad  to  get 
in  and  get  a  chance  to  rest.  We  got  in  at  5  P.  M.  Will 
camp  here  for  the  night.  Will  take  care  of  my  pals 
and  get  supper  and  then  turn  in  for  the  night.  Am 
about  all  in  tonight. 

July  3.  Leave  Valery  4  A.  M.  Checked  out  by 
Mr.  B.  We  are  off  for  Battle  Mountain,  Nevada.  We 
have  only  a  short  drive  today  but  the  roads  are  very 
bad  and  the  hills  are  many  and  very  rocky  and  many 
badger  holes  to  watch  out  for.  Now,  my  friends,  do 
you  know  what  a  badger  hole  means?  Well,  it  means 
this  much,  that  if  your  horse  steps  into  one  he  has  one 
chance  out  of  ten.  There  is  the  danger  that  he  will 
break  a  leg.  The  author  will  describe  a  badger  hole 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  will  read  this  book. 
The  hole  is  one  and  one-half  foot  deep  and  from  six  to 
eight  inches  across.  A  horse  that  is  taught  the  right 
way  will  never  step  into  a  badger  hole.  Handsome 
Dick  is  taught  to  look  out  for  all  signs  of  danger.  He 
will  hear  or  see  a  rattler  before  X  could  see  or  hear  one. 
That  little  pair  of  ears  will  tell  you  of  all  the  danger 
signs.  He  even  will  tell  you  when  an  auto  is  coming 
behind  you  or  in  front  of  you.  When  one  comes  in  the 
rear  the  ears  go  back;  when  in  front  of  you  they  will 
go  forward,  so  his  ears  is  all  the  horn  you  need. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  Battle  Mountain  at  10  A.  M. 
To  lay  over  the  Fourth  of  July  by  request  of  Mrs. 
Blossom  and  son.  We  are  checked  in  by  Mr.  M.  and 
to  spend  over  the  Fourth  with  him. 

July  Fourth.  Well,  the  big  day  is  here,  my  dear 
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friends.  Did  you  ever  spend  or  see  a  big  day  in  a  small 
Nevada  town.  I  just  wish  all  of  my  dear  friends  could 
have  been  there.  You  could  laugh  the  rest  of  your 
days  and  then  some.  It  was  such  fun  to  watch  the 
crowd.  They  had  plenty  of  fire  water  and  plenty  of 
braves  to  drink  it,  both  white  and  red.  They  were 
there  with  their  best  girls  in  gala  dresses  of  all  colors, 
the  red  and  the  white  and  the  blue  and  there  were  races 
of  all  kinds.  Horse  races,  burrow  races,  where  both 
white  and  red  could  run  or  jump.  Matches  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  seen  on  this  great  Fourth  of  July.  The 
crowd  was  a  jolly  one.  There  were  some  scraps  just 
to  keep  things  on  the  move  and  the  author  wants  to  say 
that  things  were  kept  on  the  move.  About  4  in  the 
afternoon  things  were  getting  some  warm  around  that 
little  burg,  so  the  author  thought  as  the  next  day  would 
be  a  very  hard  one  on  both  himself  and  his  dear  old 
pals  so  he  thought  he  would  go  into  camp  and  get  ready 
for  the  next  day.  You  cannot  get  any  too  much  rest 
when  you  are  making  a  long,  hard  trip,  as  this  one  has 
proved  to  be.  The  trip  tires  your  whole  body  and 
every  nerve  in  That  body.  Well,  the  great  dance  will 
be  held  tonight  and  there  is  where  the  fun  will  be  but 
none  of  that  for  me.  I  must  get  my  rest  and  hear  about 
the  fun  from  the  other  fellow  in  the  morning.  The 
news  will  be  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other  and  you: 
can  bet  there  will  be  big  heads  and  sore  heads  in  the 
morning  in  that  old  town.  Well,  here’s  where  we  turn 
in  for  the  night. 

July  5.  Leave  Battle  Mountain  at  4  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  Mr.  M.  The  next  town  will  be  the 
town  of  Beowawe,  thirty-two  miles  away.  The  writer 
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did  not  know  what  he  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  on 
this  hard  day’s  trip.  The  author  will  tell  you  what  that 
road  was  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day’s  trip,  and 
when  you  hear  what  he  has  to  say  you  will  be  glad  it 
was  not  you.  He  will  tell  you  what  the  road  is  and 
then  you  can  be  the  judge  of  what  the  author  has  to 
say.  The  road  lies  over  an  old  roadbed  built  by  the  U. 
P.  Railroad,  which  they  have  given  up  and  had  pulled 
up  the  ties,  leaving  the  holes  open,  so  you  can  see  what 
kind  of  a  road  the  author  had  to  drive  over.  This  is 
not  all  that  you  have  to  contend  with.  There  was  poi¬ 
son  water  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Poison  water 
means  poison  flies.  In  all  of  the  hot  climates  you  have 
these  flies  to  fight.  There  is  the  dear  fly  that  bites  a 
horse  on  his  kidneys,  then  there  is  the  green  fly  that 
bites  the  horse  on  the  head  and  neck.  Then  there  is 
that  yellow  fly  that  bites  the  horse  anywhere  that  he 
can  light  on  him  to  bite  and  he  never  lets  go  until  you 
kill  him. 

I  never  did  put  in  such  a  day  of  misery.  There  is 
not  a  house  to  be  seen  on  that  whole  trip  of  thirty-two 
miles,  nor  did  the  author  meet  a  living  soul  on  that  day 
of  misery.  The  author  walked  every  step  of  that  long, 
hard  drive  by  the  side  of  his  faithful  old  pal  and  had  to 
fight  flies  every  step  of  the  way.  I  was  a  sight.  My 
neck  was  swollen  so  I  could  hardly  move  it  and  my 
brave  little  horse  was  bitten  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

I  had  to  wash  him  in  a  strong  witch  hazel  wash.  It  was 
a  good  thing  that  I  could  get  the  wet  goods  >  at  that 
time.  You  could  not  keep  those  poison  flies  away  from 
you.  They  would  bite  tyou  at  every  turn.  Where  you 
would  be  they  would  be  there  to  meet  you  and  every 
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place  they  got  you.  And  when  once  they  bite, you,  you 
will  not  forget  that  you  have  been  bitten  by  one  of 
them  pests.  One  thing  ^is  in  your  favor,  that  is,  that 
they  will  not  go  far  from  water.  You  never  see  a  poi¬ 
son  fly  out  in  the  desert.  They  will  not  live  without 
water  but  they  will  follow  you  all  day  long  to  get  a 
chance  to  bite  you.  (  If  you  could  have  seen  the  author 
when  he  came  in  that  night.  Your  best  little  girl  or 
your  own  mother  would  not  know  you.  If  we  had  been 
turned  in  with  a  swarm  of  bees  we  would  not  be  worse 
off. 

Well,  we  are  going  to  get  in  early  today.  Will  be 
in  by  3  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  railroad  agent,  No. 
2502,  Beowawe. 

July  6.  Leave  Beowawe,  Nevada,  3  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  Beowawe  Mercantile  Company, 
Nevada.  We  are  leaving  a  place  that  is  hotter  than 
that  place  you  read  about.  Well,  we  have  to  take  what 
we  find  and  we  think  we  are  in  that  hot  place  now. 
Yesterday  we  had  flies  and  today  we  ran  into  the  larg¬ 
est  swarm  of  mosquitoes  that  the  author  ever  saw  or 
ever  wants  to  see  again.  My  little  horse  was  covered 
from  his  head  to  his  tail  so  you  could  not  lay  your  fin¬ 
ger  in  a  place.  There  was  not  a  place  to  be  found  on 
him.  He  was  bit  all  over  his  body.  The  author  had  to 
wash  him  all  over  in  a  strong  wash.  Once  the  author 
thought  he  would  have  to  take  him  to  Canada  or  to 
Cuba  to  get  what  he  really  needed  to  make  the  wash, 
But  we  got  along  without  it  this  time,  but  we  may  have 
to  go  later. 

Well,  we  are  away  from  these  pests  of  the  poison 
water  of  these  desert  lands.  Well,  Dick  is  in  bad  shape 
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from  their  bites  but  good  care  will  soon  bring  him  out 
all  O.  K.  Our  next  stop  will  be  that  famous  Emigrant 
Spring.  This  spring  is  and  was  made  famous  by  the 
Forty-Niners,  as  it  was  here  that  they  camped  on  their 
way  across  to  the  Golden  State  and  this  is  where  the 
emigrants  got  their  water  in  forty-nine  when  they  were 
travelling  overland  to  the  golden  mines  of  the  Golden 
State. 

We  leave  the  old  spring  at  12:30  P.  M.  and  are 
off  on  our  way,  for  the  author  must  be  in  Carlin  to¬ 
night.  Today’s  trip  has  been  over  very  rough  ground. 
Today  the  roads  are  just  passable.  We  cannot  say 
much  in  their  favor.  They  are  very  much  on  the  tip- 
over  style.  This  means  that  the  author  has  to  walk  on 
the  high  side  and  hold  the  outfit  from  turning  over  and 
in  this  way  you  can  win. 

Well,  here  we  are  looking  down  on  Carlin.  It  is 
a  very  small  town  but  we  are  very  tired  and  we  are 
ready  to  check  in.  We  arrive  here  at  5  P.  M.  Checked 
in  by  Mr.  B.,  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  is  the  big  gun 
of  this  little  town  in  Nevada.  It  is  just  like  all  other 
little  town  in  the  state,  but  this  one  seems  to  have  more 
life  than  some  of  them.  Every  one  the  author  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  seemed  to  be  happy.  They  are  a 
happy-go-lucky,  jolly  set  out  here  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Their  ways  are  very  much  different  from 
the  Easterner.  The  East  is  on  a  smaller  scale  and  their 
ways  out  in  the  great  West  is  get  in  and  show  that  you 
are  in  this  world.  To  get  up  and  show  the  world  that 
you  can  do  things  out  in  the  broad  lands  of  the  great 
West.  When  you  see  them  start  to  do  things  they 
must  go  in  a  live  and  snappy  way.  What  they  set  out 
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to  do  they  get  out  and  do  it.  The  author  has  made  a 
study  of  the  ways  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  and  of 
the  many  states  that  he  has  traveled  through.  Well, 
the  author  has  to  admit  that  he  does  get  tired  some- 
timse  and  he  knows  that  his  dear  old  pals  are  tired,  too, 
and  we  must  have  some  rest. 

July  7.  Checked  out  7  A.  M.  by  Miss  Rose  A., 
the  Postmistress  of  Carlin,  Nevada.  The  author  often 
found  ladies  in  the  post  offices  throughout  the  West  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war  or  the  World  War.  So  he  got 
used  to  meeting  ladies  in  the  post  offices  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Well,  we  are  on  our  way  to  Elko,  Nevada.  That 
will  be  on  our  next  camp  for  the  night.  There  are  not 
many  good  roads  in  Nevada  and  we  are  still  in  the  sage 
brush  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  but  we  are 
moving  right  along  to  the  rising  sun.  Every  day  brings 
us  nearer  to  that  goal  that  we  are  to  reach.  This  is  our 
motto:  Twenty-five  miles  every  day  and  this  we  will 
make  or  do  or  die  trying  to  make  it.  Many  times  par¬ 
ties  ask  this  question  after  reading  the  author’s  signs 
that  are  on  the  rear  of  his  outfit,  which  read  like  this: 
This  Outfit  Is  Traveling  from  Catalina  Islands  to 
Coney  Island,  New  York.  My  dear  readers,  you  know 
this  story  started  in  the  Golden  State.  This  was  my 
answer  to  them  when  they  would  ask  of  me,  “Do  you 
think  you  will  get  there?”  And  this  would  be  my 
answer  to  them,  “I  don’t  THINK,  I  KNOW  I  will  get 
there  if  I  live.”  And  the  author  would  say  we  will  go 
right  on  until  we  do  make  it.  All  you  need  is  will 
power  and  good  health  and  keep  your  pals  in  the  best 
of  health  and  you  are  bound  to  win.  Those  dear  pals 
of  mine,  no  one  will  ever  know  how  much  I  love  those 
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pals  of  mine.  My  dear  friends,  you  will  never  realize 
what  a  task  it  is  to  bring  two  dumb  pals  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other.  You  must  be  ever  on  your  guard  and  to 
watch  them  and  look  out  for  their  health,  for  on  it  de¬ 
pends  your  whole  trip.  They  must  have  the  best  of 
care  at  all  times.  They  must  be  ever  first  in  all  of  your 
thoughts,  for  on  them  depend  your  own  life,  so  on  this 
trip  my  watchword  is  ever  look  out  for  your  dear  old 
pals.  Be  kind  to  them  and  they  will  carry  you  through 
your  greatest  undertaking.  Stick  and  you  will  win  in 
the  end.  Well,  stopped  here  for  dinner  and  rest  that 
we  need  and  then  up  and  away  and  off  again.  The 
author  shot  a  mad  coyote  today.  We  will  stop  in  the 
town  of  Elko.  Elko  is  the  second  largest  town  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  but  that  is  not  much  to  say  as  they  are  all  small 
ones.  But  here  we  have  to  camp.  We  are  checking  in 
to  Elko  at  3  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bidel 
and  as  the  author  has  to  have  some  work  done  on  his 
outfit  he  will  have  to  spend  over  Sunday  in  the  town  of 
Elko,  but  as  we  all  need  the  rest  so  think  it  best  to  stay. 
We  need  all  the  rest  we  can  get  and  then  some.  Well, 
we  are  all  fixed  up  and  ready  to  move  on  Monday,  J uly 
9th.  Checked  out  by  Mrs.  W.  Leave  Elko  2:15  P. 
M.  My  next  stop  will  be  in  the  town  of  Deeth,  Ne¬ 
vada.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of  Deeth,  Nevada. 

July  11.  We  are  here  in  Deeth,  the  only  beauty 
spot  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  or  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  on  my  trip  across.  There  is  a  strip  of  about 
fifteen  miles  long  where  the  water  from  the  snow  on 
the  mountain  comes  down  from  the  mountains  and 
waters  the  land  enough  to  make  things  grow,  but 
where  there  is  water  you  have  another  pest  to  put  up 
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with  and  that  is  poison  flies,  who  bite  and  persecute 
you  until  they  almost  drive  you  crazy.  They  bother 
your  pals  in  the  same  way.  A  Mr.  Black,  formerly  of 
York  State  was  kind  enough  to  invite  the  author  to 
spend  the  night  with  him.  He  was  not  there  when  the 
writer  arrived  but  Mrs.  B  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome 
and  told  me  to  put  Dick  in  the  barn  and  make  myself 
at  home  and  that  is  what  the  author  calls  a  real  wel¬ 
come,  and  as  this  was  the  first  one  that  the  author  had 
been  given  him  in  that  whole  state.  In  the  home  of 
Mr.  Black  the  author  was  treated  in  a  royal  way  and 
things  like  this  do  not  happen  many  times  in  those  min¬ 
ing  states.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  the  author 
had  been  treated  so  royal  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 

Tuesday,  July  12.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  Black  of 
Deeth,  Nevada.  Leave  2:30  A.  M.  Arrive  at  Wells 
11  A.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of  Wells.  Out 
by  the  same  man.  Leave  1  P.  M.,  arrive  at  Fenelon, 
Nevada,  10  P.  M.  Checked  in  10  P.  M.  by  Mr.  C.  B. 

Friday,  July  13.  They  call  this  an  unlucky  day 
but  not  for  me  for  I  always  have  good  luck  on  the  13th 
of  any  month  or  any  thing  with  a  13  in  it,  so  have  no 
fear  of  that  number. 

Well,  this  is  my  lucky  day.  Arriving  at  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  Railroad  Camp  I  was  asked  to  have  dinner  with 
him.  You  bet  I  was  glad  to  get  a  change.  His  home 
address,  743  26th  street,  Ogden,  Utah  and  you  can  bet 
that  I  was  used  fine  at  that  camp. 

My  next  check  in  will  be  Parlor  Car,  Nevada. 
Arrived  2:30  P.  M.  Leave  3  P.  M. 

July  the  14th.  Leave  Loray  10  A.  M.  Montello, 
Nevada  and  my  last  stop  in  this  state  checked  out  by 
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the  railroad  agent.  Will  be  in  another  state  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  the  author  is  glad  to  get  away  from  this 
desert  state  though  I  may  go  into  a  worse  one,  but  we 
hope  not  and  if  we  do  we  will  make  the  best  of  it  and 
take  what  we  may  find  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar¬ 
gain  and  go  right  on  until  we  find  a  better  land.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  all  bad.  That  we  know  that  we  have 
two  deserts  yet  to  make  but  we  will  make  them,  my 
dear  friends,  never  fear.  We  are  bound  to  win  in  the 
end  our  goal.  Farewell  to  you,  the  Desert  State  from 
you  I  am  not  sorry  to  part.  In  your  hot  desert  sands  I 
have  suffered  much  hardship  and  your  roads  have  been 
mighty  rough  and  almighty  tough.  I,  the  author,  have 
fought  and  won  though  in  your  state  I  have  had  to  use 
my  gun.  Mad  coyotes  and  rattlers  and  lizards  I  have 
had  to  fight  and  I  have  fought  them  all.  Many  things 
I  have  learned  in  your  desert  sands  but  I  am  not  sorry 
from  you  to  part.  So  farewell  to  you,  the  mining  land. 

July  15.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Well,  we  are 
ill  the  first  town  in  Utah.  Lucin  is  the  name  of  the 
town.  It  is  called  the  Salt  Lake  Cut  Off  as  this  is  where 
one  road  crosses  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  other  goes 
around.  The  road  that  the  author  traveled  over  was 
the  old  Overland  Trail  that  follows  the  railroad  track 
and  here  is  where  we  have  to  get  ready  to  cross  another 
desert,  sixty  miles  across  from  the  cut  off  to  Kelton, 
Utah.  There  is  not  a  sign  of  life  to  be  seen  the  whole 
sixty  miles,  so  you,  my  friends,  can  see  what  a  pleasant 
trip  the  author  has  to  make  through  this  barren  land. 
Not  a  thing  to  be  seen  but  sage  brush  and  sand.  This 
is  where  the  author’s  hardship  comes  in.  He  could  not 
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get  a  thing  to  eat  in  that  one  man’s  town.  The  author 
did  manage  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread.  Well,  we  must 
leave  this  one  man’s  town.  Checked  out  1:30  P.  M. 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  and  we  are  off  for  the  desert.  Met  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Pearson  from  Reno,  Nevada.  Time,  11:30. 
Place,  Desert. 

Arrive  Larson  Ranch  Monday,  July  16,  4  A.  M. 
Will  spend  the  day  here  to  give  my  horse  a  chance  to 
get  some  needed  rest.  The  author  had  hoped  to  get 
some  supplies  at  the  Larson  Ranch  but  he  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed  as  he  found  no  one  at  the  ranch.  All 
that  the  author  found  was  poison  water  and  a  deserted 
ranch  and  no  sign  of  life.  It  was  some  bright  outlook 
for  the  author.  Without  a  thing  to  eat  and  very  little 
to  drink,  but  he  was  there  thirty  miles  from  a  human 
being.  The  author  had  been  informed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  get  supplies  at  the  Larson  Ranch,  but  found 
no  one  there,  so  my  dear  friends,  it  was  up  to  the 
author  to  find  his  way  out  and  this  is  where  the  man 
can  show  the  world  how  to  be  a  man  with  plenty  for  his 
horse  and  dog  to  eat  but  nothing  for  himself.  Readers, 
you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  man  the  author  of  this 
book  is.  He  is  a  man  that  will  not  let  anything  stop 
him  and  whatever  he  tries  to  do  nothing  but  death  will 
stop  him.  What  he  starts  he  will  finish  or  die  on  the 
way.  Lie  has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  this  trip  from 
one  island  to  the  other  and  that  goal  he  will  win.  Then 
he  will  write  this  story,  hoping  to  benefit  all  mankind. 
And  the  author  hopes  that  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  to¬ 
day  get  a  chance  to  read  his  book  and  that  they  may 
gather  knowledge  that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

Well,  we  are  leaving  the  Larson  Ranch  this  morn- 
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ing  at  4  A.  M.  Will  feed  my  pals  in  the  desert  and  as 
for  myself  I  must  take  a  chance  of  getting  a  jack  rabbit 
for  my  dinner.  The  country  across  here  is  all  sage 
brush  and  sand  to  your  shoe  tops.  All  of  the  country 
around  you  is  the  same  soil  and  the  only  wood  that  you 
can  find  here  is  sage  root. 

Well,  they  say  that  good  luck  comes  to  the  brave 
and  here  is  where  mine  -comes  in.  A  young  jack  has 
just  crossed  my  path.  This  means  a  dead  jack  and  a 
good  dinner  for  the  author.  If  we  only  had  a  little 
bread  to  go  with  the  jack  but  the  baker  is  too  far  away, 
so  we  will  have  to  eat  just  plain  jack  and  that  means 
jack  for  desert  and  supper,  too. 

Well,  my  dear  old  pals  are  tired  and  must  eat  for 
we  must  reach  the  Thompson  Ranch  tonight.  This 
ranch  is  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  and  is  not  much  of  a 
ranch  but  it  is  a  place  to  stop  at.  Well,  here  we  are  at 
the  ranch  5  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

July  18.  Mr.  Thompson  was  out  there  in  the 
Great  Desert  trying  to  get  a  home  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  in.  So  he  informed  the  author  but  about  all 
that  you  could  raise  on  that  land  without  water  was 
sage  brush  and  he  told  the  writer  that  he  had  to  drive 
to  Kelton  for  all  of  the  water  he  had  to  use,  so  as  it  is 
twenty  miles  to  Kelton  it  is  some  drive  just  to  get  what 
water  you  had  to  use  just  to  live. 

Well,  the  author  had  plenty  of  water  with  him  so 
he  told  mine  host  to  never  mind  the  water.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  have  me  spend  the  night  with  him  but 
said  he  had  no  bread  but  could  make  good  pancakes, 
and  he  sure  could  make  them  all  O.  K.  and  there  were 
plenty  of  them  and  he  had  a  cow  and  plenty  of  milk. 
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Mr.  Thompson  said  he  was  going  to  Kelton  on  the 
morrow,  so  checking  out  from  the  ranch  at  4:50  A.  M. 
we  are  off  for  Kelton,  Utah.  The  roads  are  rough  so 
we  just  walked  and  crawled  along.  This  is  the  month 
that  the  rattler  is  shedding  his  skin.  That  means  that 
he  will  strike  without  warning  you.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  that  is  July  and  August,  you  must  be  ever  on 
your  guard  and  watch  all  signs  you  may  see  of  them. 
You  will  see  where  they  have  crossed  the  road  if  you 
have  a  quick  eye.  You  will  never  miss  the  signs.  They 
may  mean  your  life  or  your  dear  old  pals.  And  this  is 
not  all  that  you  have  to  watch.  Those  high  spots  in  the 
sand  there  may  mean  a  tarantula  or  a  lizard  in  your 
path. 

Well  ,here  we  are  in  Kelton  at  11  A.  M.  Checked 
in  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Klock  of  Kelton,  Utah.  Here  the 
author  bid  good-bye  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him.  Kelton  is  a  small  railroad  town  with 
about  forty  houses  in  the  town  and  here  is  where  we 
met  our  first  thunderstorm.  Dick  had  never  heard 
thunder  as  he  was  born  in  the  Golden  State  where  they 
never  hear  it.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  or 
to  think  about  it.  He  was  eating  his  supper  when  the 
storm  started  and  when  the  thunder  began  to  roll  he 
was  in  an  old  shed  that  I  was  luck  enough  to  get  him 
in  out  of  the  storm.  I  had  been  very  lucky  and  never 
had  him  wet,  so  did  not  like  to  have  him  out  in  a  storm. 
They  say  it  don’t  hurt  them  but  the  author  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  that  he  cares  for  this  dear  old  pal  of  his  and  he 
thinks  the  best  way  to  take  care  of  one’s  ever  faithful 
pals  is  to  keep  him  dry  whenever  you  can  and  never  let 
him  get  wet  if  you  can  help  it.  The  author  has  owned 
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Handsome  Dick  for  nine  years  and  can  say  with  truth 
that  he  never  has  had  a  cold  yet.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  take  care  of  your  dumb  pals.  Then  you  are  on  the 
safe  side.  Be  good  to  them  and  they  will  never  go  back 
on  you. 

July  19.  Leave  Kelton,  Utah  at  4:30  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  of  Kelton,  Utah.  Our 
route  is  now  through  the  bed  of  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  as  we  had  a  very  hard  thunderstorm  the  roads  are 
in  a  very  bad  condition  and  as  the  soil  is  of  clay  and 
sticky,  the  author  knows  that  it  will  make  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  for  the  wheels  will  clog  up  with  that 
doby  clay  and  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  my  little 
horse  to  draw  my  outfit.  I  would  have  to  stop  and 
clean  out  the  wheels,  then  go  on  for  awhile.  Then  stop 
and  clean  out  again.  That  was  the  way  the  author  had 
to  do  till  the  sun  dried  up  the  roads.  Then  it  was  all 
O.  K.  and  by  the  noon  hour  it  was  all  right  until  it 
would  rain  again.  Had  the  author  known  the  kind  of 
soil  that  he  had  to  go  through  he  would  have  waited 
until  after  dinner,  then  he  could  have  saved  his  dear  old 
pal  some  hard  pulls,  as  the  sun  had  made  the  roads  all 
O.  K.  But  the  author  has  to  live  and  learn  and  then 
he  will  not  get  in  a  mess  like  that  again.  He  will  watch 
all  roads  from  this  time  on  and  will  not  get  caught 
again  in  a  mess  like  this  one.  But  you  have  to  live  and 
learn  your  lesson. 

Well,  since  that  great  trip  was  made  the  author 
has  been  in  a  private  school  for  boys  and  the  advise  he 
would  give  to  the  boys  is  never  try  to  say  your  lesson 
until  you  are  sure  you  have  learned  it  well  then  you  can 
repeat  it  when  you  are  called  upon  to  do  so  and  then 
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you  can  do  it  without  failing.  Be  sure  you  are  right 
then  go  out  and  win.  One  of  the  author’s  rules  is  never 
talk  about  what  you  don’t  know  about.  Don’t  talk 
about  what  you  don’t  know  about.  We  will  now  stop 
for  dinner.  My  pals  have  to  eat  or  they  cannot  work. 
They  are  ever  ready  for  their  meals  and  I  try  to  feed 
them  on  time.  It  is  1  P.  M.  so  we  will  go  on  our  way 
again.  It  is  a  dark  and  dismal  day  today  and  you  can¬ 
not  see  the  sun  which  is  your  only  guide  that  you  have 
to  go  by.  You  know  that  you  are  going  east,  but  there 
is  no  sign  to  tell  you  if  you  are  on  the  right  road  and 
you  are  bound  to  worry  some  when  you  are  out  in  the 
great  desert  lands  when  all  that  you  can  see  is  sage 
brush  and  sand.  And  this  is  the  day  of  all  days  that 
the  author  did  worry  for  this  is  the  only  time  that  the 
author  was  lost  on  his  great  trip  from  one  island  to  the 
other.  The  author  did  know  that  he  was  going  east 
but  he  was  not  sure  of  himself  that  cloudy  morning, 
but  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  push  on.  In  the  far  away 
haze  he  could  see  in  the  distance  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  and  he  reasoned  that  the  lake  bottom  could 
not  go  over  the  top  of  that  big  mountain.  But  the 
author  knew  that  he  must  push  on  for  he  must  get  to 
water  tonight  and  when  he  made  a  short  turn  in  the 
road  and  saw  before  him  a  small  farm  house  and  a  lady 
and  her  two  little  girls  it  was  one  of  the  most  welcome 
sights  that  the  author  had  seen  on  his  long  trip.  And 
here  he  was  at  the  head  of  The  Great  Salt  Lake.  Name 
of  town,  Salt  Wells.  Checked  in  by  Mrs.  Robert  An¬ 
derson  at  5  P.  M.  The  day  had  been  one  of  the  hardest 
days  of  my  trip.  I  hope  none  of  my  friends  will  ever 
know  what  it  is  to  be  lost  in  the  desert  lands. 

July  20.  Leave  Salt  Wells  7  A.  M.  Checked 
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out  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Salt  Wells  and  now  for  the 
hardest  climb  and  the  hardest  pull  for  my  dear  old  pal, 
and  that  is  to  pull  and  climb  up  Old  Promotory  Hill. 
There  were  places  on  this  hill  that  the  author  would  not 
let  his  old  pal  pull  but  ten  feet  at  a  time.  The  little 
horse  was  trained  for  all  kinds  of  roads,  so  all  you  had 
to  do  was  to  walk  behind  your  outfit  and  block  the 
wheel  and  sing  out  to  him  “All  Right”  and  he  would 
stop  or  go  ahead,  whichever  you  wanted  him  to  do.  He 
would  never  fail  to  mind  any  order  you  might  give  him 
in  any  spot  or  place  you  put  him.  This  comes  from  the 
proper  training  my  friends.  Colts  and  boys  and  girls 
have  to  be  taught  in  the  many  ways  and  to  their  many 
kinds  of  wills  and  the  dispositions  are  what  the  father 
and  the  mother  make  them.  The  author  knows  this  to 
be  the  truth  in  many  cases  and  the  parents  should  be 
the  judges  not  the  children.  The  author  knows,  as  he 
has  trained  many  colts  and  some  boys  and  some  girls. 
The  author  thinks  that  boys  and  girls  are  what  the 
father  and  the  mother  make  of  them  by  the  proper 
training.  The  author  has  to  be  the  judge  of  what  he 
wants  his  dear  old  pal  to  do  and  now  with  many  hard 
pulls  and  stops  we  are  at  last  on  the  top  of  this  great 
hill.  It  took  the  author  just  three  hours  to  make  that 
great  hill.  They  told  me  at  the  ranch  that  I  would 
never  make  it  but  they  did  not  know  my  brave  little 
horse  or  that  Old  Scotch  mother  that  the  author  sprung 
from  and  of  that  Old  Scotch  mother  of  mine  I  had  only 
one  sad  thought  and  that  was  that  my  dear  old  mother 
would  not  be  there  to  meet  me  at  the  end  of  my  long, 
long  trail.  I  often  thought  if  I  could  meet  her  at  the 
other  end  of  my  trip  how  happy  it  would  have  made 
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her  to  know  that  her  boy  had  won  his  goal.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  for  she  had  passed  on  to  that  other  home  of 
which  we  know  so  little  about. 

Well,  it  is  10  A.  M.  and  we  will  stop  for  lunch  for 
we  must  be  in  Blue  Creek  tonight.  We  know  that  we 
will  find  a  water  tank  there.  This  tank  stands  on  an 
old  abandoned  railroad  track,  the  line  that  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  over  and  through  these  bad  lands.  Today  has 
been  up  hill  and  down,  very  rough  and  hilly,  but  we 
do  not  mind;  such  little  things  do  not  trouble  us.  You 
may  see  a  rattler  crawling  across  the  road  but  you 
have  no  time  to  chase  him.  Your  mind  is  on  other 
things.  You  just  keep  fighting  on,  ever  on.  Twenty- 
five  miles  every  day  brings  you  so  much  nearer  the 
goal.  I  many  times  would  say  to  my  dear  old  pals,  we 
are  twenty-five  miles  nearer  the  goal  and  as  we  know 
that  this  old  world  is  full  of  hard  knocks  and  the  old 
writer  of  this  book  has  had  his  share  of  the  hard  knocks 
but  that’s  in  the  game  in  this  old  world  and  we  must 
take  things  as  we  get  them.  You  cannot  have  all  pie, 
you  must  take  some  cake  and  some  bread.  I  have  been 
many  times  when  I  would  have  been  glad  to  get  the 
bread  and  never  mind  the  pie.  Well,  here  we  are  at 
the  old  water  tank  at  Blue  Creek,  4  P.  M.  No  one  to 
check  us  in  here  or  within  twenty-five  miles  of  us. 

July  21.  Leave  Blue  Creek  4  A.  M.  If  we  have 
good  luck  we  will  be  out  of  the  desert  by  tonight.  That 
means  if  we  do  not  have  any  breakdowns.  We  have 
been  lucky  so  far  on  our  way,  no  bad  breaks,  but  if  we 
break  down  we  will  find  a  way  to  go  on.  We  have  had 
three  cart  wheels  go  bad  on  us  but  we  are  still  going. 
The  author  carries  two  extra  cart  wheels  with  him  all 
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of  the  time  and  in  that  way  he  is  ready  to  fix  and  go.. 
The  wheels  on  the  author’s  cart  are  very  light  and  will 
not  stand  much  hardship.  It  will  seem  good  to  get  out 
of  the  desert  once  more  where  you  can  see  the  green 
grass  again.  The  author  has  been  traveling  for  weeks 
in  the  desert  dust  and  will  be  glad  to  get  where  he  can 
get  water  enough  to  wash  in  once  more  and  the  chance 
to  see  himself  clean  again.  We  can  look  away  ahead  of 
us  and  see  a  big  hill  and  it  makes  us  wonder  what’s  be¬ 
yond  that  hill  and  what  will  it  reveal  to  you.  So  it 
keeps  you  guessing  what  you  will  see  when  you  get  to 
the  top.  The  next  stop  will  be  a  town  called  Corinne, 
and  you  have  been  in  the  desert  so  long  that  you  get  to 
wonder  what  the  next  town  will  bring  forth.  You 
hope  for  the  best  but  must  take  what  you  find  when 
you  arrive  and  make  the  best  of  what  you  find  of  it. 
We  are  about  five  miles  from  that  old  hill  but  the  going 
is  in  bad  shape  and  the  dust  in  the  desert  and  the  alkali 
dust  to  your  shoe  tops,  so  we  have  to  go  slow.  My  pals 
and  the  author  are  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  alkali 
desert.  No  one  knows  but  the  man  who  has  been 
through  the  agony  of  this  desert  dust  of  which  you 
must  endure.  The  dust  is  so  fine  that  it  goes  right 
through  your  clothes.  The  pores  of  your  skin  are  filled 
with  that  fine  dust  which  if  the  winds  of  the  desert  are 
blowing  your  hair  and  eyes  are  ever  filled  with  that 
everlasting  dust.  You  eat  it,  you  drink  it,  you  get  it  in 
every  form  to  be  thought  of.  My  dear  readers,  I  have 
given  you  the  truest  story  of  the  alkali  dust  of  the 
desert  that  you  will  ever  hear  again.  If  you  have  ever 
been  overland  by  train  you  have  had  a  chance  to  get  a 
good  sniff  of  that  dust  of  the  alkali  desert.  The  author 
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has  been  overland  four  times  by  rail  and  once  with  a 
horse  and  knows  what  he  is  telling  you  is  the  truth. 

Well,  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  great  hill  and  now 
we  will  climb  the  hill  and  see  and  as  the  Dutchman 
says,  we  will  see  what  we  shall  see  once.  Well,  we  are 
on  the  top  of  the  great  hill  and  here  is  where  we  have 
the  chance  to  feast  our  eyes  on  great  fields  of  green 
grass  once  more.  My  friends,  you  who  have  never 
spent  weeks  in  the  hot  desert  sands  can  realize  what 
pleasure  it  gives  to  the  man  that  has  been  plodding 
through  desert  sand  for  days  and  days  and  this  green 
grass  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  around  with  stock  of 
all  kinds  roaming  through  the  miles  of  green  fields 
made  the  author  think  that  he  had  dropped  from  the 
bad  place  into  the  good  one  and  close  by  a  running 
stream  of  water  two  rods  wide.  O  Glory!  But  the 
author  was  glad  to  sea  that  water  where  he  could  use 
all  he  wanted.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  S.  Owens,  Mulberry 
Ranch,  Corinne,  Utah,  3  P.  M. 

July  22.  Leave  Mulberry  Ranch,  9  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  Mr.  Doniller  of  Corinne,  Utah.  We 
are  traveling  today,  leaving  the  ranch  where  we  met 
kind  friends  we  may  never  meet  again,  but  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  you  have  left  so  many  friends  to  think  of 
you  after  you  have  gone  from  them.  It  is  nice  to  know 
that  they  are  left  to  think  and  wonder  if  you  will  win 
out.  They  always  wish  you  and  hope  that  you  will  win 
out  in  your  great  trip.  We  are  so  glad  to  think  that  we 
are  out  of  the  dusty  desert.  The  country  now  in  which 
we  are  traveling  in  is  a  very  beautiful  valley.  It  is  some 
forty  miles  wide  and  ninety  miles  long.  There  are 
many  large  and  small  farms  in  this  great  valley.  The 
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day  is  bright  and  many  snug  little  homes  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance'  with  tine  stock  grazing  in  the  pastures 
around  and  about  them.  All  kinds  of  crops  are  grown 
in  the  valley.  You  can  see  them  in  every  form. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  eat.  My  pals  insist  on  being 
fed  right  on  time  and  they  both  can  tell  the  time  of  day 
just  as  well  as  you  or  I  can  tell  it.  Well,  let’s  eat  and 
be  merry.  We  are  at  lunch  today  in  the  home  of  a 
good,  kind  lady,  Miss  Sarah  Allen,  town  of  Corinne, 
Utah.  This  is  the  way  they  treat  you  in  good  old  Utah, 
where  they  practice  what  they  preach.  Do  unto  others 
as  you  should  be  done  by.  The  author  will  ever  have 
a  good  word  to  say  for  that  good  old  state  of  Utah,  the 
state  where  the  glad  hand  is  always  ready  to  grasp  that 
of  the  stranger  with  a  glad  welcome  and  it  is  the  one 
and  the  only  one  that  does  this  kind  act  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  is  ever  ready  to  give  to  the 
traveler  the  glad  hand  of  welcome  to  their  homes,  no 
matter  whereever  you  may  go  in  any  state  beyond  the 
Rockies  you  will  not  find  it  as  you  find  it  in  Utah.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  author’s  main  points,  to  find  out 
where  the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  is  given  in  the  West 
or  the  East  or  the  South  or  the  North,  but  no  matter 
what  we  find  we  have  to  go  right  on,  ever  on,  to  the 
rising  sun.  Coney  Island  is  our  goal  and  we  are  going 
to  make  it,  dear  friends.  The  author  wants  to  say  a 
few  words  for  the  home  folks  of  good  old  Utah.  The 
author  found  in  his  travels  through  Utah  that  those 
good  old  souls  were  ever  ready  to  father  and  to  mother 
the  traveler.  They,  one  and  all,  are  ever  ready  to  give 
you  the  glad  hand.  The  author  has  nothing  but  good 
things  to  say  of  Utah  and  the  author  can  tell  you 
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where  you  will  find  the  glad  hand.  The  author  in  his 
trip  from  island  to  island  has  made  a  study  of  the  many 
states  that  he  has  traveled  through  and  he  is  able  to  tell 
you  many  things  that  you  will  not  read  in  this  book. 

Well,  Brigham  City  is  our  next  stop.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  little  cities  to  be  seen  in  Utah.  Arrived  in 
Brigham  City,  Utah  5  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  Mel¬ 
vin  Watkins. 

July  23.  Leave  Brigham  City  from  the  home  of 
Mr.  Watkins.  Checked  from  this  home  7  A.  M.  The 
author  goes  to  see  the  Mayor  and  finds  the  Editor. 
Mr.  John  F.  Erdmaun,  mayor  of  Brigham  City  and 
editor  of  The  Brigham  News.  This  was  one  thing  that 
the  author  did  want  to  keep  away  from,  but  here  I  was 
caught  and  had  to  be  in  it  for  all  that  was  in  it.  So 
when  I  found  that  the  mayor  was  an  editor,  the  author 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  give  the  mayor  a  story. 
The  author  knew  that  this  news  would  travel.  He  was 
the  first  editor  that  the  author  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
but  it  was  a  pleasure  he  was  not  looking  for.  The 
author  had  made  up  his  mind  to  draw  the  line  on  all 
papers  but  what  can  you  do  when  you  are  in  a  corner. 
The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  out  the  best  way 
you  can  so  in  this  case  I  had  to  give  that  mayor  a  story. 
Knowing  that  my  story  would  travel  away  ahead  of  me 
on  my  trip  I  had  to  be  careful  what  I  gave  to  this  edi¬ 
tor-mayor.  The  writer  knew  that  this  story  would  be 
taken  up  by  many  reporters  and  sent  broadcast  over 
this  broad  land.  So  this  is  what  the  writer  had  to  say: 
Mr.  Mayor, 

My  Dear  Sir: 

As  you  are  the  editor  of  this  little  paper  here  in 
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Brigham  City,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  give  this 
story  to  the  mayor  of  Brigham  City.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am 
out  to  make  a  trip  from  Catalina  Island,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  San  Pedro,  California,  out  in  the  ocean, 
taking  my  pal  across  on  the  Banning  boat  to  the  island 
and  after  spending  two  weeks  on  the  island  then  back 
by  boat  to  San  Pedro  and  from  there  to  Santiago, 
leaving  there  on  May  the  first,  1917,  to  make  a  trip 
from  island  to  island,  Coney  Island  being  the  goal  in 
New  York. 

The  Mayor  says  to  me,  “Do  you  think  you  will  do 
it?”  and  this  was  my  reply,  “If  my  little  horse  lives  I 
will  make  this  trip  or  die  in  the  attempt.  His  reply 
was,  “I  think  you  will  win.”  My  reply  was  “Thank 
you  sir.” 

As  it  is  getting  late  I  must  be  on  my  way. 
Checked  out  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  Leave  11  A.  M. 
for  Hot  Springs,  Utah.  Crossing  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Cut  Off  this  is  a  delightful  and  unique  experience  and 
one  of  the  scenic  features  which  make  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ogden  Route  so  enjoyable.  The  Salt  Lake  Cut 
Off  is  a  direct  line  built  across  the  northern  arms  of  the 
lake  in  order  to  avoid  the  grades  of  the  original  line 
running  around  the  northern  shore.  The  Cut  Off, 
which  extends  102.9  miles  from  Ogden  to  Lucin  was 
opened  for  traffic  November  13,  1903  and  saves  43.8 
miles  of  distance,  3.919  degrees  of  curvature  and  1.515 
feet  of  grade.  For  this  saving  in  time  The  Southern 
Pacific  spent  $500,000.  Well,  we  are  in  sight  of  Hot 
Springs,  Utah.  This  is  a  private  bath  house  where  you 
pay  when  you  go  in  and  sometimes  when  you  come  out. 
Well,  we  stay  here  for  the  night,  camped  out  in  the 
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rear  of  the  main  hall.  We  might  have  a  worse  place  to 
stay.  Was  checked  in  by  the  man  who  runs  the  place. 

July  24.  Checked  out  from  Hot  Springs  at  4  A. 
M.  Well  we  are  off  for  Ogden,  Utah,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  city  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Utah.  When  the 
author  says  the  most  charming  it  is  no  joke  for  he 
means  every  word.  My  dear  friends  I  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  of  the  charms  that  are  to  be  found  in  and 
around  Ogden.  The  author  will  spend  four  days  in 
Ogden  for  a  much-needed  rest  and  his  dear  old  pals  are 
in  need  of  rest.  The  good  folks  of  Utah  have  been 
telling  the  author  along  the  way  about  what  the  author 
would  find  at  Ogden,  so  he  knows  that  it  will  be  just 
grand.  They  have  been  informed  by  that  little  Brig¬ 
ham  paper  that  the  author  was  on  his  way  to  the  city 
and  as  the  24th  of  July  is  Utah  day  they  are  looking 
for  me.  The  reports  have  traveled  ahead  and  the  author 
made  his  plans  to  be  in  Ogden  on  Utah  Day.  The 
author  was  given  a  tip  that  the  24th  of  July  was  Utah 
Day  and  the  firemen  had  planned  to  meet  the  author  in 
western  style,  make  some  noise  and  to  do  that  they 
brought  out  the  Firemen’s  Band.  They  had  heard  that 
the  author  would  arrive  at  10  A.  M.,  which  the  author 
did  and  they  were  there  to  meet  me  and  as  it  was  Fire¬ 
men’s  Day  and  they  were  there  from  all  parts  of  Utah. 
The  author  was  welcomed  by  all  and  the  author  had  to 
shake  hands  with  them  all  and  there  were  four  hundred 
of  them.  Talk  about  your  good  times.  They  were  all 
out  to  give  me  a  good  time  and  they  did  it  in  the  finest 
kind  of  a  way.  First  I  had  to  go  to  dinner  with  three 
of  them.  Then  they  took  me  in  a  fine  car.  First  they 
took  me  to  all  the  parks  where  I  was  shown  everything 
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there  was  to  be  seen.  After  traveling  through  all  the 
show  places  in  and  around  Ogden  they  took  me  back  to 
meet  their  many  friends.  They  were  there  from  many 
towns  throughout  the  state  of  Utah.  Then  back  to  the 
hall,  there  to  hear  the  speaking  which  I  did  enjoy  very 
much.  From  there  out  to  dinner,  then  to  the  dance  to 
meet  their  lady  friends.  There  the  author  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  dear  little  girl  and  her  sweet 
mother.  The  ladies  of  Utah  are  very  charming  up 
there  in  the  high  mountains  where  the  air  is  dry  and 
They  are  very  pleasant  to  talk  to  but  the  author  did 
not  have  much  time  for  ladies  on  his  long  trip,  but  he 
did  enjoy  the  company  of  the  ladies  of  Ogden.  But 
when  the  author  met  little  Maxine  with  her  auburn 
hair  and  her  sweet  ways  and  her  dear  little  dimples,  the 
author  could  not  help  but  love  her.  And  the  best  of  all 
was  that  she  loved  the  author  and  she  would  not  stay 
away  from  me  and  the  writer  has  to  take  her  every¬ 
where  he  goes,  day  or  night.  She  was  ever  at  the 
writer’s  side.  Her  mother  said  to  the  author  “I  do  not 
know  what  I  will  do  when  you  have  to  go  and  leave 
Maxine,  for  I  never  knew  her  to  care  so  much  for  any¬ 
one  before.  She  does  not  want  you  to  go  out  of  her 
sight.”  Every  day  I  must  go  home  with  her  and  have 
dinner.  Then  she  would  want  me  to  go  home  with  her 
for  supper.  Then  spend  the  evening.  Then  the  dear 
little  girl  would  sing  and  play  for  me.  Then  T  would 
kiss  her  good-night  with  a  promise  to  see  her  in  the 
morning. 

July  25.  Well,  my  little  sweetheart  is  up  and  out 
with  me  and  as  I  have  some  work  on  my  outfit  this 
morning  which  must  be  looked  after,  the  author  goes 
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over  his  outfit  every  day.  When  you  are  on  the  road 
and  when  you  are  in  camp  you  must  go  over  everything 
in  and  about  your  outfit.  This  is  the  only  way  that  you 
will  ever  finish  this  long,  hard  trip. 

My  little  sweetheart  is  watching  every  move  that 
the  author  makes.  Asking  more  questions  than  I  can 
get  time  to  answer.  Her  mother  told  the  author  to 
send  her  home  but  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  make  the  little  girl  feel  bad.  The 
author  said  to  her  mother  “It  seems  good  to  have  her 
with  me  after  being  alone  in  the  desert  for  days  and 
weeks  without  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  your  dumb  pals. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  the  little  girl  all  the 
pleasure  that  I  could  so  Maxine  and  the  author  roamed 
from  one  place  to  another  in  and  around  Ogden.  One 
could  roam  for  weeks  and  would  never  tire  of  the 
scenes  he  would  see  around  that  fine  little  city.  The 
author  will  now  try  to  describe  some  of  the  many 
places  that  Maxine  and  the  writer  loved  to  visit: 
Ogden  Station,  Ogden,  Utah.  Ogden  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  here  connects 
with  the  Union  Pacifil  Railroad  from  Kansas  City  and 
Denver,  as  well  as  Omaha.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  from  Denver  through  Salt  Lake  City 
and  The  Oregon  Short  Line,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  also 
runs  north  from  Ogden  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Ogden 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Wa¬ 
satch  Mountains,  a  rugged  range  extending  north  and 
south.  It  has  a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand  and 
is  a  prosperous  and  well-built  city.  The  contiguous 
country  is  highly  developed.  There  are  many  delight¬ 
ful  side  trips,  including  that  through  Ogden  Canyon 
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by  electric  line  or  automobile.  Salt  Lake  is  thirty-six 
miles  south. 

That  little  sweetheart  of  mine  was  ever  by  my  side 
to  point  out  all  of  the  beauty  spots  around  this  famous 
city  that  the  author  is  trying  to  give  to  you,  my  read¬ 
ers,  that  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
story  written  by  the  man  who  had  the  nerve  and  will 
power  to  go  out  and  win  the  goal  that  he  set  out  to  win 
this  great  trip  with  his  two  dumb  pals.  I  cannot  keep 
Maxine  away  from  Dick  and  the  dog.  I  have  to  keep 
the  dog  away  from  her  for  the  dog  is  very  cross  to 
strangers.  She  has  been  trained  to  watch  my  outfit 
and  won’t  let  any  one  come  near  it  when  I  am  not 
there.  When  I  am  there  she  is  good  to  any  one  who 
may  come  along  but  when  I  am  not  there  look  out,  that 
is  the  way  the  author  taught  her  to  watch  her  master 
and  she  would  not  let  any  one  come  around  the  outfit 
at  night  when  her  master  was  asleep.  She  would  not 
let  a  thing  come  near  at  night.  Always  on  to  her  job 
of  watching.  My  pals  had  their  work  to  do. 

July  26.  The  author  and  Maxine  are  off  for  an¬ 
other  day  of  pleasure.  The  writer  told  Maxine’s 
mother  that  he  would  make  hay  while  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  for  he  soon  would  be  leaving  on  his  long  journey  to 
the  rising  sun.  The  author  had  told  his  little  sweet¬ 
heart  that  he  would  be  going  and  what  he  was  out  to  do 
and  she  wanted  to  go  with  the  author  when  he  started 
on  his  trip  again,  but  I  told  her  that  the  trip  would  be 
too  hard  for  her  to  make,  that  I  would  have  to  make  the 
trip  alone  and  some  day  I  would  come  back  and  see  her 
if  all  went  well.  Her  mother  said  she  did  not  know 
what  she  would  do  with  Maxine  when  the  time  came 
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for  me  to  go  away,  she  had  become  so  much  attached 
to  me  but  the  author  told  her  that  she  was  not  old 
enough  to  go  with  him  yet  but  some  time  she  might 
take  a  short  trip  with  me.  That  seemed  to  look  good 
to  her  so  we  went  off  for  the  day,  taking  our  lunch  with 
us  as  we  did  every  day  that  the  author  was  in  Ogden. 
We  were  on  the  go  all  day,  some  place  every  day. 
Ogden  is  very  much  alive.  You  would  never  get  rusty 
there  for  some  one  will  ask  you  to  go  some  place  every 
day  and  night.  You  would  be  asked  to  dinner  in  one 
place  and  supper  in  some  other  place.  So  you  will  be 
ever  on  the  go.  You  would  even  be  invited  to  come 
and  have  coffee  with  some  one.  The  writer  has  had  as 
many  as  three  different  parties  ask  him  to  dinner. 
Once  had  four  different  ones  ask  the  author  for  the 
same  evening.  The  author  fixed  it  up  this  way.  One 
place  in  the  morning,  the  next  place  at  noon  and  the 
next  place  in  the  morning.  In  that  way  did  not  offend 
any  of  them.  They  all  wanted  to  show  the  author  a 
good  time  while  he  was  in  their  city.  They  were  out  to 
do  their  very  best,  which  they  did  in  every  way.  The 
author  will  never  forget  the  kindness  that  was  shown 
him  while  he  was  in  Ogden.  They  were  all  so  kind  to 
me  and  they  would  give  you  the  best  they  have  to  give 
and  the  author  hopes  to  some  day  visit  Ogden  some 
time  in  his  life  again  and  he  sure  would  get  a  royal 
welcome  by  all  of  his  old  friends. 

The  author  has  been  shown  another  beauty  spot. 
Little  Maxine  is  his  guide  and  they  have  been  to  see 
The  Hermitage,  Ogden,  Utah.  Visitors  to  Ogden  may 
take  a  short  and  delightful  trip  by  electric  line  or  by 
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auto  over  a  smooth  mountain  boulevard  seven  miles 
through  Ogden  Canyon.  The  way  winds  through  a 
narrow  rockbound  pass,  showing  strange  geological 
formations  and  charming  vistas  of  timbered  steps  and 
towering  columns.  Summer  cottages  appear  invitingly 
among  the  pines  that  overlook  the  rushing  trout  stream 
below  and  the  trip  ends  at  The  Hermitage,  a  rustic  and 
picturesque  mountain  hotel,  where  a  luncheon  or  a 
dinner  can  be  had  and  return  to  Ogden  made  within 
two  hours.  Maxine  is  very  tired  tonight.  She  does  get 
worn  out.  This  little  sweetheart  of  mine  is  not  in  the 
best  of  health  so  all  of  these  trips  keep  her  out  in  the 
air. 

July  27.  Well,  the  author  is  invited  to  have 
coffee  with  that  little  sweetheart  of  mine,  this  time  with 
her  mother.  Now  her  mother  is  one  of  the  finest  ladies 
that  it  has  been  the  author’s  pleasure  to  meet,  so  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  dine  with  her  and  Maxine.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  I  had  been  to  see  her.  I  was  camped 
very  close  to  her  house,  so  we  saw  one  another  very 
often  and  we  were  quite  chummy.  Maxine  was  very 
happy  to  have  the  author  with  her  that  morning  and 
the  author  had  to  promise  that  he  would  take  his  last 
meal  with  them  before  leaving  Ogden  on  the  next  day 
and  that  would  be  dinner. 

We  had  a  very  hard  rain  on  the  27th  of  July.  It 
rained  most  all  day  very  hard  and  when  it  rains  in 
Ogden  it  does  rain  some.  It  just  falls  out  of  the  clouds 
in  pails  and  buckets  full  and  the  author  means  that  the 
clouds  open  up  and  tons  of  water  come  rushing  down. 
In  the  high  altitudes  the  best  place  for  you  when  one  of 
these  storms  comes  up  is  in  the  house — if  you  have  one 
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to  go  into,  get  in.  I  was  lucky  for  I  was  at  Maxine’s. 

It  is  very  pleasant  for  the  traveler  to  find  a  city 
like  Ogden  and  your  long,  hard  trip  would  be  made  so 
much  pleasanter  for  the  traveler  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other.  But  we  have  to  take  things  as  we  find  them. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  bitter,  sometimes  they  may  be 
sweet.  So  the  world  goes  with  us  all.  The  city  hall  in 
Ogden  was  a  fine  building  and  they  have  many  fine 
homes.  They  also  have  good  roads  in  and  around 
Ogden.  They  all  seem  to  be  very  busy. 

July  28th.  The  author  is  leaving  Ogden  today. 
Maxine  and  the  author  are  spending  their  last  day  to¬ 
gether,  so  we  must  make  the  most  of  it  for  we  do  not 
know  when  we  shall  meet  again,  but  we  hope  that  we 
shall  have  that  pleasure  some  time  in  the  near  future 
to  meet  and  have  as  fine  a  time  as  we  have  had  at  this 
meeting.  But  I  don’t  think  we  could  beat  the  time  we 
have  had  this  time,  for  we  sure  have  had  the  time  of 
our  lives.  Just  one  round  of  pleasure. 

Maxine’s  sweet  mother  said  to  the  author,  “You 
have  done  more  to  bring  the  roses  to  my  sweet  little 
girl’s  cheeks  than  any  of  the  doctors  in  Ogden  could  do 
with  all  of  his  medicine.  Maxine  does  hate  to  have  you 
go  away.  She  would  like  to  have  you  stay  on  and 
never  go  away  from  her.” 

But  I  told  her  that  I  must  go  on  and  finish  my  trip 
to  the  rising  sun.  Before  I  started  the  trip  I  could  stay 
in  any  place  a  long  time,  but  now  I  must  keep  going 
until  I  reach  my  goal  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was 
to  make  twenty-five  miles  every  day  and  that  was  what 
I  must  do.  I  said  to  Maxine,  “You  may  go  two  blocks 
with  me  so  you  can  say  that  you  went  a  part  of  the  way 
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with  the  author.”  Checked  out  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Cober 
and  by  Maxine  Cober  at  1  P.  M.,  Ogden,  Utah,  July 
28,  1917. 

July  29.  Leave  South  Weber  Valley,  7  A.  M. 
My  dear  readers  Weber  Valley  is  one  of  the  finest  val¬ 
leys  in  this  fine  old  state  of  Utah.  It  lies  between  the 
hills,  starting  at  Weber  and  running  to  Enterprise.  It 
is  a  great  level  valley  and  there  are  many  fine  homes 
dotting  all  up  that  beautiful  valley.  Every  one  of 
these  homes  are  neat  and  well  laid  out  and  the  views  in 
and  around  these  homes  cannot  be  surpassed  and  the 
scenery  from  these  many  homes  cannot  be  beaten  in 
any  other  state  beyond  the  Rockies.  The  great  high 
mountains  that  surround  this  beautiful  valley,  the  hills 
wooded  by  tall  pines  that  grow  eight  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  shadows  that  the  pines  cast  on 
the  mountain  side  are  wonderful  to  look  upon.  They 
make  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  on  the  mountain 
side.  You  never  tire  of  looking  at  them.  In  the  homes 
of  the  people  here  the  glad  hand  is  ever  out  to  the 
traveler,  with  a  welcome  that  you  cannot  find  in  any 
other  state  that  the  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  to  travel 
in.  These  good  people  are  ever  ready  to  help  the 
traveler  on  his  way  and  they  never  send  him  away 
empty-handed.  The  good  ladies  of  this  grand  old  state 
will  see  that  you  are  well  supplied  with  plenty  to  eat. 
They  will  want  you  to  have  plenty  with  you  so  that  you 
won’t  go  hungry.  Some  of  the  good  ladies  will  give 
you  half  a  ham,  another  will  cook  a  chicken.  Another 
will  give  you  a  big  piece  of  beef.  Another  will  load 
you  up  with  everything  that  grows  in  the  garden  and 
one  dear  old  lady  gave  the  author  four  dozen  corn  and 
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you  can  bet  that  it  was  good.  The  author  had  corn  for 
a  week,  but  you  do  not  tire  of  these  good  things  that 
are  given  with  a  free  heart.  One  old  maid  gave  me  a 
peck  of  string  beans.  All  of  them  were  good,  you  bet. 
One  dear  old  soul  said  to  the  author,  “Say,  Mister,  you 
can  have  all  the  berries  you  want  to  pick.”  And  that 
did  sound  good  to  the  writer  and  they  would  feel  bad 
if  you  did  not  take  anything  that  they  offered  you,  so 
the  author  would  take  things  many  times  when  he 
would  rather  not,  as  he  did  not  want  to  offend  them. 
They  think  in  that  grand  old  state  that  by  helping  some 
one  on  their  way  they  will  be  winning  their  way  to 
Heaven  and  the  author  thinks  that  is  the  only  way  that 
any  one  will  ever  reach  the  Golden  Gate.  You  can  see 
that  they  are  right  in  their  thought.  As  we  all  have  the 
right  to  think  our  own  way  we  can  not  all  think  alike. 
If  we  did  this  would  be  a  funny  world  to  live  in.  It 
would  be  the  same  old  story  for  us  all  and  that  would 
never  do.  There  would  be  no  change  for  any  of  us  in 
this  old  world. 

The  main  crop  in  this  great  valley  is  peas.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  this  whole  valley  that  does  not  raise 
peas  on  a  very  large  acreage.  Some  have  more  than 
others.  It  all  depends  on  the  size  of  the  ranch.  One 
may  have  more  or  one  may  have  less.  Well,  here  we 
are  at  the  end  of  the  valley  at  the  town  of  Enterprise, 
at  5  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good  and  as 
the  name  is  Good  the  author  thinks  she  and  he  ought 
to  be  good. 

July  30.  Leave  Weber  Valley,  town  of  Enter¬ 
prise,  4  A.  M.  Morgan  is  the  next  town.  All  you  can 
see  is  peas  and  hear  peas.  There’s  peas,  peas  every- 
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where.  You  cannot  see  a  spot  or  place  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  that  you  don’t  see  peas.  That  is  all  they  grow 
here  in  this  long,  narrow'  valley.  But  the  author  will 
soon  have  to  leave  this  fine  valley  for  other  scenes.  The 
town  of  Morgan  is  the  home  of  the  canning  factories. 
They  are  all  located  in  this  one  town  and  here  is  where 
the  Weber  Valley  peas  are  put  up,  then  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  peas  raised  in  this  valley 
cannot  be  beat  in  any  spot  or  place  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  swreetest  that  can  be  grown  in  any  spot  or  place. 
In  Morgan  it  was  the  author’s  pleasure  to  meet  three 
young  ladies,  a  Miss  Gay  Rogers  and  she  was  gay;  a 
Miss  Oraha  White  and  she  was  some  white  and  Miss 
Ruth  Spackman  and  she  was  some  baby,  too. 

Checked  in  7  A.  M.  Now,  my  dear  readers,  the 
author  will  tell  you  how  he  came  to  meet  these  three 
little  maids  from  Lee.  When  the  author  arrived  in 
Morgan  that  hot  July  morning  and  saw  no  sign  of  life 
in  the  town  until  he  came  to  this  fine  house,  where  on 
a  sleeping  porch  he  spied  the  three  little  maids  from 
Lee  and  though  they  were  getting  their  beauty  sleep 
the  author  had  the  heart  to  wake  them  up  and  when  he 
called  to  them  they  all  sat  up  in  bed  and  signed  their 
names  to  the  author’s  day  book.  They  were  all  glad  to 
have  the  pleasure.  Now  these  maids  were  employed  in 
the  canning  factory  of  Morgan  and  were  glad  to  give 
the  author  all  the  information  about  the  work  in  that 
great  plant.  They  told  the  author  that  the  peas  were 
shipped  to  the  plant,  then  they  were  culled  and  all  of 
the  large  peas  were  the  number  one  and  the  small  peas 
were  number  two  and  then  they  were  ready  to  ship  to 
the  markets  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  to  the  world  markets. 
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The  author’s  next  pleasure  was  in  meeting  a  com¬ 
pany  of  our  army  boys,  members  of  the  Second  Idaho 
Regiment.  Private  L.  W.  Soarwend,  Corporal  E.  E. 
Woodruff,  Private  John  W.  Lewis,  Private  Fred  S. 
Winter  and  Private  Frank  A.  Cramblet  doing  duty  at 
The  Devil’s  Slide,  Utah.  The  author  happened  upon 
them  at  11  A.  M.  and  had  the  pleasure  of  having  din¬ 
ner  with  the  boys,  leaving  at  1  P.  M. 

The  next  stop  will  be  Summit.  Here  the  author 
met  Thomas  Ovard. 

Tuesday,  July  31st.  Checked  out  by  Miss  Alice 
E.  Brewer,  assistant  postmaster  of  Summit  County, 
Utah.  Leave  7  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Echo.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Echo  at  9  A.  M.,  July  31st.  Checked  in  by 
W.  A.  Keues,  agent.  The  author’s  next  camp  will  be 
at  the  foot  of  Echo  Mountain.  Echo  Mountain  is  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  Utah.  These  mountains  are 
grand  scenery  to  look  upon.  The  tops  of  them  are 
wooded  by  the  tall  and  stately  pines  and  fir,  which  grow 
so  thick  that  you  cannot  walk  through  it.  The  trees 
are  from  one  to  six  inches  through  at  the  butt.  Fir  and 
pine  are  all  that  grows  on  these  mountains.  The  can¬ 
yon  is  very  deep  at  this  point  and  is  very  high  in  other 
places.  On  the  trail  there  are  places  that  you  can  look 
up  for  a  mile  and  then  some.  The  rocks  are  many 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Utah  cannot  be  beat  for  scenery 
in  any  other  state  beyond  the  Rockies.  My  next  camp 
will  be  Echo  Camp.  Will  reach  camp  at  4  P.  M. 

August  1.  Leave  Echo  Canyon  Camp  at  4  A. 
M.  The  author  is  on  his  way  to  that  beautiful  little 
hamlet  that  lies  among  the  hills  of  this  grand  canyon. 
The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  great  rocks  of 
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the  canyon  floor.  You  have  to  drive  very  careful  as  on 
one  side  you  can  look  down  for  five  thousand  feet  and 
on  the  other  side  you  can  look  up  for  eight  thousand 
feet.  The  canyon  sides  are  almost  perpendicular.  The 
rocks  are  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Here  in  this  can¬ 
yon  you  will  find  one  of  the  finest  panoramic  views  to 
be  found  in  all  Utah.  The  author  cannot  say  enough 
of  the  beauties  to  be  found  in  this  grand  old  canyon. 
The  author  arrived  at  Castle  Rock,  checked  in  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wilds,  agent,  7  A.  M.  Stopped  for  coffee  and 
we  are  on  our  way  again  at  7 : 30.  Had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  lady  from  Alabama,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jones  and 
Mrs.  J.  Quealy  of  Kemmerer,  Wyoming.  This  is  a  day 
that  the  author  will  never  let  pass  from  his  memory  as 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  grand  old  man  that 
was  past  his  four  score  years.  This  grand  old  man 
gave  the  author  this  story.  He  said  his  name  was  Mr. 
David  Moore  of  Castle  Rock,  Summit  County,  Utah. 
He  said  that  he  walked  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
walking  every  foot  of  the  road  and  waded  through 
every  river  and  out  of  his  company  of  seven  men  five 
died  from  starvation  and  exposure.  He  then  volun¬ 
teered  and  fought  for  two  years  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  and  is  now  drawing  a  pension  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
for  his  services  in  that  war.  This  grand  old  man  lived 
right  under  the  bluff  of  one  of  Utah’s  grand  old  moun¬ 
tains  .  The  Bluffs  rise  many  thousand  feet  above  his 
little  home.  On  one  of  these  bluffs  there  is  to  be  plain¬ 
ly  seen  the  head  of  a  buffalo  and  near  this  head  could 
be  plainly  seen  the  form  of  an  American  eagle. 

This  dear  old  man  could  step  out  on  his  porch  in 
the  morning  to  watch  the  rising  sun  and  it  was  a  glori- 
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ous  sight  to  see  it  cast  its  shadows  on  the  mountain  side 
and  to  watch  the  many  shadows  chase  up  and  down  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
views  that  the  author  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  look 
upon  and  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

My  dear  friends  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  bid 
good-bye  to  dear  old  Utah,  where  I  have  spent  so  many 
happy  hours  among  the  good  people  of  Utah.  And 
the  author  feels  sorry  to  leave  the  many  friends  that  he 
has  made  in  his  trip  through  Utah.  But  he  has  nothing 
but  pleasant  memories  to  leave  among  his  many  friends 
and  he  knows  that  these  friends  wish  him  well  on  his 
long  trip.  But  we  have  a  goal  to  reach  and  the  only 
way  to  reach  it  is  to  be  ever  on  the  march.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  win  out.  You  must  not  forget  your  dumb 
pals  for  they  are  the  main  part  of  your  outfit.  Without 
them  you  cannot  go  on  so  you  must  be  true  to  your 
dear  old  pals  and  now  with  a  farewell  to  all  of  my  new 
found  friends  the  author  leaves  you  all  with  a  fond 
farewell. 

August  2.  Leave  Evanston,  Wyoming,  8  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  state  of  Wyoming.  This  state  is 
a  great  rolling  desert  and  is  noted  for  its  great  stock 
ranches  where  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  goats  are  raised 
and  there  are  some  herds  of  wild  horses.  The  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  herd  of  wild  horses  on  his* 
trip.  The  author  saw  this  herd  of  horses  on  the  great 
plains.  There  were  about  one  hundred  in  the  herd  and 
they  were  running  at  the  time  that  the  author  saw 
them.  They  were  of  all  colors,  but  they  were  a  grand 
sight  to  look  upon  with  heads  up  and  tails  a-flying. 
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They  were  about  one  mile  from  the  author,  running 
against  the  wind  for  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to 
detect  an  enemy  and  the  leader  is  ever  ready  to  warn 
the  band  that  there  is  danger  ahead.  They  are  ever  on 
the  watch  to  avoid  danger.  The  leader  of  the  band  will 
go  on  ahead  and  try  to  avoid  all  dangers  for  the  rest  of 
the  band.  The  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
man  that  did  nothing  but  run  wild  horses.  We  met  in 
camp  and  the  author  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and  he 
told  the  author  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  wild  horse. 
This  man  had  a  cream  fillie  that  he  had  roped.  She 
was  four  years  old  and  she  was  a  beauty.  He  was  using 
her  as  a  pack  horse  and  you  would  not  ask  for  one  more 
gentle  than  she  seemed  to  be.  The  writer  patted  her 
head  and  petted  her  just  the  same  as  her  master.  He 
told  the  author  that  it  took  him  four  months  to  get  a 
rope  on  her.  He  said  that  the  horse  that  he  rode  was 
a  fast  runner  but  that  she  could  outrun  him.  He  ran 
her  for  days  and  weeks  until  one  day  when  she  could 
go  no  longer  without  water  that  he  ran  her  up  a  narrow 
canyon  where  she  could  not  run  by  him.  Then  he  had 
a  chance  to  lasso  her.  Then  he  gave  her  sugar  and  she 
soon  became  very  gentle. 

Then  he  told  me  of  one  other  chase  that  he  had 
that  gave  him  the  chase  of  his  life.  That  was  a  big 
black  stallion.  This  horse  was  the  leader  of  this  same 
band  of  horses  that  the  author  saw.  The  horse  that  he 
rode  after  this  great  horse  which  gave  him  the  chase  of 
his  life  was  a  fine  chestnut  stallion,  weight  ten  hundred 
pounds,  built  for  endurance  with  clean  limbs  and  a  per¬ 
fect  form  and  how  that  horse  could  run.  The  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  horse  run  and  he  was 
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some  runner  and  with  this  great  black  horse  he  started 
out  to  get  the  leader  of  this  band  of  wild  horses.  He 
would  run  him  for  days  at  a  time,  up  one  canyon,  over 
hills  and  rocks.  Then  he  would  dodge  from  one  bluff 
to  the  other.  He  was  so  sure  of  foot  that  he  would  run 
all  day  without  a  stop  for  rest  or  food  or  drink.  He 
said  the  horse  seemed  to  have  no  end  of  speed.  He 
told  the  author  that  he  would  run  his  own  horse  until 
he  could  run  him  no  more  then  he  would  rest  him  for 
a  while  then  take  up  the  trail  again  after  his  rest,  then 
run  him  until  he  was  all  in,  then  rest  him  again.  This 
he  would  have  to  repeat.  He  kept  this  up  for  days  and 
never  stopped  running  him.  In  that  way  after  some 
weeks  the  horse  would  stop  and  watch  for  him. 

August  3.  Leave  Coal  Mine  4  A.  M.  Checked 
out  by  Mrs.  M.  at  8  A.  M.  The  author  will  now  go  on 
with  the  wild  horse  story.  And  so  this  wild  horse 
chaser  went  on  working  day  after  day  in  the  same  old 
way,  worrying  this  beautiful  stallion.  But  this  noble 
wild  horse  never  seemed  to  tire.  He  would  run  all  day 
and  part  of  the  night  and  start  out  in  the  morning  as 
fresh  as  ever.  This  man  told  the  author  that  you  would 
not  know  that  the  horse  had  been  run  steady  for  a 
month  without  any  rest  but  what  rest  he  could  snatch 
while  the  chaser  could  get  some  rest  himself.  And  this 
noble  horse,  for  he  had  to  be  noble  and  grand  to  stand 
up  under  that  man  who  rode  him  sometimes  night  and 
day.  But  this  horse  was  his  pal  and  his  only  pal,  just 
the  same  as  Handsome  Dick  was  the  author’s  only  pal 
but  the  author’s  dog.  This  wild  horse  chaser  said  he 
did  not  take  a  dog  with  him  for  this  reason  that  he  did 
not  have  a  dog  because  that  noble  horse  of  the  plains 
would  know  where  he  was  at  all  times  as  he  would  scent 
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the  dog  and  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  near  that 
noble  horse  of  the  plains.  So  he  had  only  his  noble 
horse  for  a  pal  and  my  dear  readers  what  better  pal 
does  a  man  want  than  his  noble  horse.  A  pal  that  will 
never  be  false  to  you  and  one  who  will  always  tell  you 
the  truth.  That  is  more  than  the  author  can  say  of  the 
human  race.  It  has  been  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
author  to  find  that  you  cannot  depend  on  the  human 
race.  But  the  horse.  Oh,  what  a  pal  is  he.  Faithful 
to  you  in  every  way  and  the  author  prides  himself  on 
being  able  to  tell  you  most  of  the  good  points  of  a 
horse  and  the  author  has  had  the  experience  and  knows 
what  the  noble  horse  can  do  better  than  any  other  man 
that  has  been  heard  from,  for  the  author  has  driven  the 
noble  horse  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  making  a 
trans-continental  trip  with  this  noble  horse,  Handsome 
Dick,  and  he  is  the  only  horse  that  ever  made  a  trip  of 
this  kind  of  which  the  author  has  the  proof  of  his  entire 
trip.  This  proof  is  composed  of  the  following  records 
which  are  the  autographs  of  the  many  mayors  and 
postmasters  in  the  towns  of  which  the  author  traveled 
through  and  the  cties  and  every  night  a  check  in  and  a 
check  out  every  morning  where  there  was  any  one  to 
check  him  out.  The  author  would  say  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers  that  this  is  the  way  it  was  done :  Checked 
in  by  Mr.  Cober  and  out  by  Mrs.  Cober  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  you  make  a  complete  record  of  your 
trip.  It  cannot  be  disputed.  The  author  did  not  get 
any  remuneration  on  this  trip.  He  made  this  trip 
alone  and  unaided,  without  the  help  of  any  money  or 
papers  to  back  him  or  any  others  to  back  him  and  he 
started  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  from  Catalina 
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Island,  twenty-seven  miles  from  San  Pedro,  California, 
out  in  the  ocean,  and  sold  post  cards  at  ten  cents  apiece 
to  pay  his  way  as  he  traveled  on  his  way  and  he  also 
help  the  Red  Cross  in  many  ways.  Well,  here  is  where 
we  check  in  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  at  6  P.  M. 
Checked  in  by  J.  R.  Wells. 

August  4.  Leave  Fort  Bridger.  Checked  out  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Lious  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Hamblin,  Lyman, 
Wyoming.  This  good  old  Mormon  bishop  and  his 
good  wife  and  his  pretty  daughter  insisted  that  the 
author  stay  to  dinner  with  them,  but  the  author  had 
arrived  there  at  10  A.  M.  and  he  told  them  that  he  did 
not  like  to  lose  so  much  time,  but  that  dear  old  lady 
begged  so  hard  to  have  the  writer  stay  and  she  was 
aided  by  her  lovely  daughter  and  the  author  made  up 
his  mind  to  see  the  thing  through  as  he  is  game  and 
this  was  the  reason  that  they  wanted  the  author  to  stay. 
They  had  two  sons  that  had  gone  out  to  the  Golden 
State  and  they  had  met  with  many  losses  out  there  and 
had  lost  two  thousand  dollars  out  there.  They  had  four 
other  sons  that  wanted  to  go  out  to  the  Golden  State 
and  four  neighbors’  sons  who  were  there  in  that  old 
Mormon  home  that  day  helping  to  get  in  hay.  And 
that  good  old  mother  begged  the  author  to  stay  and 
talk  to  the  boys  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go  out 
to  the  Golden  State.  This  dear  old  father  and  mother 
and  their  sister  wanted  the  author  to  talk  to  those  boys 
and  see  if  he  could  not  keep  them  at  home  with  them. 
Good  old  home  folks  who  had  raised  those  boys  at 
home  where  those  good  old  folks  needed  them  so  much 
in  their  old  age,  and  this  is  what  the  author  said  to 
those  boys :  “My  dear  boys,  if  you  ever  make  up  your 
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mind  to  go  out  to  the  Golden  State  you  must  have  your 
dear  old  mother  put  some  extra  pockets  in  your 
clothes  and  be  sure  and  have  your  mother  fill  those 
pockets  full  of  money  before  you  go  out  there  for  if 
you  don’t  you  will  never  get  money  enough  to  get  back 
to  your  dear  old  home  again.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  out  in  the  Golden  State  you  will  find  just  such 
boys  as  you  are  and  that  the  reform  schools  and  deten¬ 
tion  homes  are  full  of  just  such  boys  as  you,  who  went 
out  to  find  work  in  the  Golden  State.  And  what  did 
the  most  of  them  find?  Misery.  They  could  not  find 
a  thing  to  do  and  did  not  have  any  money  to  buy  bread 
and  they  were  so  hungry  that  they  were  tempted  and 
fell  and  were  driven  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  they  would  get  into  trouble  and  have  to  go 
to  some  place  of  detention.  The  author  has  talked  with 
many  of  those  boys  and  they  would  tell  the  author  that 
they  would  like  to  go  home  but  they  had  done  wrong 
and  were  ashamed  to  go  home.  They  would  not  let 
their  folks  know  where  they  were.” 

The  author’s  next  check  in  will  be  Green  River. 
Camped  at  the  river  bridge.  Arrived  at  the  desert  6 
P.  M.  and  right  here  we  camp  for  the  night.  My  dear 
old  pals  are  very  tired  tonight  for  they  have  had  a  hard 
old  pull  today  through  the  hot  sand.  The  sand  of  the 
desert  will  burn  your  feet  in  the  mid-day  sun.  I  tell 
my  old  pals  that  we  hope  to  be  out  of  the  desert  some 
day  if  we  do  not  die  too  soon.  But  we  are  bound  to  win 
if  we  go  right  on  and  we  will  reach  the  goal.  The  will 
to  do  or  die  will  bring  us  through  and  that  master  will 
of  the  author  will  bring  me  in  to  the  goal  and  it  will  be 
some  day  for  us  the  day  we  win  that  goal. 
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August  5.  Leave  Qreen  River  Bridge,  Desert 
Camp  at  4  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Moore. 
We  are  off  for  the  great  rolling  desert.  Our  road  leads 
us  over  nothing  but  sage  brush  hills  from  town  to 
town.  The  author’s  next  check  in  is  Buine,  Wyoming. 
Arrived  there  at  5  P.  M. 

August  6.  Leave  Buine  at  5  A.  M.  Checked  out 
by  Mr.  J.  O.  Brown.  Had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
William  Rich,  A.  U.  P.  railroad  conductor.  Mr.  Rich 
was  much  interested  in  the  author’s  trip  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  east  coast,  a  trip  that  all  railroad  men  take 
very  much  interest  in.  They  will  sit  and  talk  to  you  by 
the  hour  and  never  tire  of  listening  to  what  you  have 
to  say  of  your  long  trip. 

We  are  now  climbing  up  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies.  This  is  a  long,  hard  trip  as  it  is  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  mountain  top,  but  it  is  a 
gradual  come  up  the  grade  over  this  great  mountain. 
It  is  an  easy  pull  and  you  would  hardly  notice  the 
going  up  grade  but  you  will  see  that  you  are  on  the 
climb. 

Now,  in  1916  the  State  of  Wyoming  had  a  very 
bad  year.  There  was  not  much  feed  for  their  stock  to 
be  found  in  the  state  and  the  winter  was  very  cold  and 
they  lost  over  one-half  of  their  stock  from  the  bitter 
cold  and  for  lack  of  feed  to  feed  them  and  so  the  stock 
died  for  want  of  something  to  eat  and  from  the  bitter 
cold,  which  they  could  not  stand  in  their  starving  con¬ 
dition.  So  they  died  by  the  thousands. 

We  will  have  to  go  into  camp  as  we  will  camp  at 
the  bridge  tonight.  There  is  no  one  to  check  us  in  to¬ 
night  as  we  are  out  in  the  desert.  Arrived  at  camp 
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bridge  at  5  P  .M.,  half  way  to  Green  River. 

August  7.  Leave  camp  at  4  A.  M.  Out  to  climb 
again.  All  along  the  author’s  route  you  would  see  the 
dead  stock  beside  the  road  and  the  dead  sheep  lay  in 
pairs  and  piles  of  from  five  to  twenty  or  more  and  the 
author  has  seen  as  many  as  fifty  in  one  pile  and  dead 
steers  strung  along  the  road  and  you  would  see  them, 
all  ages  from  two  to  three  and  four  years  old  all  along 
the  trail  that  the  author  came  over. 

The  author  met  a  man  that  had  lived  in  Wyoming 
for  forty  years  and  he  told  him  that  in  1916  they  did 
not  have  feed  enough  for  one-half  of  the  stock  that 
they  had  in  the  state  at  that  time  and  so  they  starved 
and  died  for  want  of  something  to  eat.  It  was  so  bitter 
cold  that  the  stock  could  not  stand  the  cold  and  they  all 
died.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  look  upon  to  see  all  of  that 
fine  stock  lying  upon  the  ground  along  your  path.  The 
author  does  not  care  to  look  at  such  a  sight  again.  You 
would  see  acres  of  dead  bodies  along  your  trail. 

August  8.  Leave  the  desert  camp  6  A.  M.  and 
we  are  off  for  the  great  Red  Desert,  which  is  fifty  miles 
across.  My  dear  readers,  the  author  will  tell  you  the 
proper  way  to  make  the  trip  across  a  desert.  It  can  be 
done  very  easy  if  you  start  right.  That  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  all  you  may  need.  First,  plenty  of  water 
and  some  eats  you  may  need.  But  you  must  have 
plenty  for  your  dumb  pals  for  they  will  need  it.  The 
author  would  look  out  for  them,  his  dear  old  pals. 

How  to  get  ready  for  a  desert  trip:  First  look 
over  your  outfit  and  see  that  every  bolt  and  nut  are 
tight  and  in  place.  Next  see  that  you  have  plenty  of 
water  for  yourself  and  your  dear  old  pals.  And  the 
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next  is  plenty  to  eat  for  to  do  this  strenuous  work  you 
must  see  that  you  have  what  you  and  your  dear  old  pals 
need.  Dick’s  shoes  must  be  looked  over  every  day.  To 
be  safe  we  must  get  an  early  start  in  the  morning,  say 
4  A.  M.  before  the  sun  is  up  and  get  the  greater  part 
of  your  hard  day’s  drive  over  before  it  gets  hot.  My 
dear  readers,  our  friends  who  drive  cars  would  do  well 
to  take  this  advice. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  the  author  will  tell  you 
about  the  great  Red  Desert.  It  is  one  great  level  plain, 
fifty  miles  across.  A  great  sight  to  look  upon.  The 
land  is  red  and  that  is  where  it  gets  its  name  of  the 
great  Red  Desert.  Oh,  what  a  grand  paradise  it  would 
be  if  there  were  water.  There  the  land  is  one  gradual 
slope  from  the  finest  mountain  view  of  a  chain  of  the 
Rockies  can  be  had.  It  lies  almost  on  top  of  the 
Rockies  and  is  one  grand  panoramic  view  from  one  end 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  Well,  it  is  time  to  go  into 
camp  again.  We  are  camping  tonight  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert.  The  author  has  named  his  camp  and  the 
name  is  Camp  Bunch  Grass.  The  reason  for  this  name 
is  because  the  grass  is  six  feet  high  where  the  author 
has  made  his  camp  for  the  night.  Handsome  Dick 
stands  in  grass  that  is  over  his  back  and  he  is  very 
happy  tonight  for  he  is  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  grass. 
All  horses  are  very  fond  of  this  grass.  They  will  leave 
good  oats  to  get  to  this  grass.  The  author  will  tell  you 
of  one  of  the  grandest  views  that  it  has  been  the  au¬ 
thor’s  pleasure  of  looking  upon  and  that  was  the  rising 
of  the  moon  which  was  in  full.  As  the  author  lay  out 
there  in  the  desert,  forty  miles  from  a  human  being, 
with  no  one  but  his  two  pals  for  company  and  watched 
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that  grand  old  moon  come  up  over  that  grand  old 
mountain  top,  it  was  one  of  the  grandest  sights  that  the 
author  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  look  upon.  The  moon 
was  a  blood  red  and  as  she  came  up  slowly  over  the 
mountain  top,  first  just  a  speck  of  red,  then  the  first 
quarter,  then  to  the  half  and  then  to  the  three-quarter, 
then  to  the  full  and  oh,  what  a  site  it  was!  No  man 
ever  looked  on  a  more  magnificent  site  than  the  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  there  in  the  great  Red 
Desert.  Of  all  the  grand  views  that  the  author  has  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  even 
that  glorious  sunset  in  the  Golden  West  cannot  begin 
to  compare  with  what  the  author  saw  in  that  great  Red 
Desert  and  when  one  finds  a  beauty  spot  in  the  desert 
it  is  not  often  found. 

August  9.  We  are  off  at  4  A.  M.  This  is  one  of 
the  days  that  the  author  will  not  forget  as  he  had  to 
kill  a  mad  coyote  this  afternoon.  This  is  all  in  the  day’s 
travel. 

August  10.  Leave  Camp  Cory  at  6  A.  M.  Met 
a  Jap  near  the  summit,  Mr.  I.  Shiraishi.  When  the 
author  first  saw  this  man  he  did  not  think  he  was  what 
he  represented  to  be  as  he  acted  very  queer  and  as  it 
was  the  first  year  of  the  war  what  made  the  author 
suspicious  was  that  this  man  had  three  cameras  and 
one  of  them  was  a  very  powerful  one.  That  set  the 
author  to  thinking  that  he  was  not  what  he  represented 
himself  to  be  but  he  treated  the  author  in  the  most  po¬ 
lite  way  and  the  author  could  not  have  been  treated 
better  by  any  of  his  own  people,  than  the  author  was 
by  this  little  gentleman.  He  was  most  polite  in  every 
way  and  was  willing  to  do  anything  he  could  for  me. 
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The  author  camped  by  his  home,  which  by  the  way  was 
but  a  shack  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  busy  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  way.  That  set  me  trying  to  figure  him  out  as 
to  what  he  was  up  to,  but  the  author  had  no  time  for 
these  things,  he  had  his  own  business  to  attend  to,  so 
had  no  time  for  other  things. 

The  author  thinks  that  it  is  a  good  man  that  minds 
his  own  business  and  does  not  interfere  with  your  busi¬ 
ness.  My  dear  readers,  in  making  a  trip  of  this  kind  a 
man  must  look  after  his  own  affairs  and  do  not  mind 
the  other  fellow.  The  author  was  out  to  win  a  goal 
and  to  let  nothing  stop  him  from  winning  that  goal, 
and  the  author  will  ever  push  on  to  that  end.  That  is 
the  way  to  win  and  the  only  way  that  you  can  win  out 
and  do  not  let  little  things  bother  us.  Our  work  was 
laid  out  for  every  day  and  that  we  must  do.  The 
author  has  a  system  to  work  by  and  when  he  has  a 
thing  to  do  get  out  and  do  it.  My  pals  were  ever  ready 
to  do  their  part  but  to  do  this  they  must  have  the  best 
of  care  in  every  way.  You  can  never  tell  what  you  are 
going  to  run  into  as  you  go  on  every  day.  You  can  see 
that  the  author  had  to  stop  in  a  strange  place  every 
night  on  this  great  trip.  Sometimes  you  would  be  in 
the  desert  and  at  some  schoolhouse  and  some  times  you 
would  stop  at  some  farmyard  or  some  times  you  would 
stop  along  the  road.  You  have  a  right  to  camp  on  the 
road  in  any  town  or  state  in  the  union. 

My  next  check  in  is  at  Latham,  Wyoming.  Ar¬ 
rived  there  at  5  P.  M.  We  leave  Camp  Summit  Aug. 
11  7  A.  M.  The  Summit  is  at  the  top  of  the  Rockies. 
Dear  Readers,  there  is  a  great  level  plain  fifteen  miles 
across  in  a  straight  line  from  the  east  to  the  west  and 
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noted  for  its  many  oak  trees  and  great  boulders  and 
rocks  of  all  sizes  and  colors  and  the  panoramic  view  of 
this  table  land  is  a  magnificent  scene  to  behold.  Though 
many  miles  from  human  habitation  it  is  well  worth 
one’s  trouble  to  go  and  see  it.  Well,  my  friends,  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  in  my  own  way  the  wonderful  scenery 
of  the  Rockies  as  far  as  I  have  traveled  in  them. 

Well,  my  next  check  in  is  at  Camp  Basin.  Ar¬ 
rived  there  at  4  P.  M.  Camp  Basin  is  surrounded  by 
low-lying  hills  and  is  just  like  a  big  basin.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  view  is  a  charming  one  to  look  upon. 

August  12.  Leave  Camp  Basin  6  A.  M.  Checked 
out  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Hanson.  My  next  stop  will  be  Raw¬ 
lins,  Wyoming.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  7  A. 
M.  The  author  was  broke  when  he  arrived  at  this 
little  town  so  had  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of 
raising  a  little  money,  which  by  the  way,  comes  in  very 
handy  when  you  need  it.  So,  having  a  set  of  carpenter 
tools,  the  author  set  out  to  see  if  he  could  not  dispose 
of  them.  The  tools  were  worth  one  hundred  dollars 
but  all  the  author  could  get  offered  for  them  was  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Not  much  of  an  offer,  but 
when  you  are  broke  with  only  ten  cents  in  your  pocket 
ten  dollars  looks  big  to  you.  So  had  to  let  them  go  for 
the  ten.  My  friends,  you  don’t  know  how  rich  it  made 
the  author  seem  to  have  ten  once  more.  He  had  not 
seen  ten  for  so  long  he  had  almost  forgotten  how  one 
would  look  and  the  author  knew  that  with  the  sale  of 
post  cards  that  his  little  pile  would  grow  as  he  went  on 
his  way.  They  treated  the  author  fine  in  the  town  of 
Rawlins.  One  little  black  boy  tagged  the  author  from 
place  to  place.  He  told  the  author  that  he  done  wanted 
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him  to  go  home  with  him  and  have  some  hoe  cake  with 
his  Mammy  and  the  author  found  that  his  old  Mammy 
could  make  the  finest  hoe  cake  in  de  land.  And  the 
author  thought  she  could  make  it  all  right  and  the 
author  did  fill  up  on  hoe  cake.  The  author  had  been 
invited  to  have  dinner  with  a  Red  Cross  family.  The 
author  had  been  helping  the  Red  Cross  along  the  trip 
and  this  was  the  first  place  that  the  author  had  been 
asked  out  to  dinner  and  this  was  the  only  one  on  all  of 
my  long  trip  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  last  one  on  my 
long  trip.  But  this  family  treated  the  author  fine  and 
he  had  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  them.  This  was  the 
last  place  on  my  long  trip  where  the  author  was  asked 
in  his  trip  across  eighteen  states. 

Here  in  this  town  Dick  saw  his  first  elephant  and 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  ate  alive.  It  was  gala 
day  for  Rawlins  for  the  great  circus  was  there  with  all 
of  its  side  shows  and  clowns  and  the  small  boys  and 
girls  were  out  in  their  best  gowns  for  they  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  see  one  every  day  and  the  town  was  so  far 
away  that  nothing  came  that  way  very  often  in  their 
town.  Here  is  the  name  of  my  little  dark  friend,  Ras- 
mussin,  319  East  8th  Street,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

Leave  Rawlins  August  13.  Checked  out  by  Miss 
Nellie  Ford,  Rawlins,  Wyoming.  Arrived  Camp 
Brady  5  P.  M.  Here  we  will  camp  for  the  night.  My 
pals  are  tired  and  need  a  rest  very  much.  We  are 
camping  at  Fort  Fred  Steele,  where  we  have  just  ar¬ 
rived. 

August  14.  Fort  Fred  Steele  is  an  old  U.  S.  A. 
fort  which  is  not  used  very  much  but  is  still  in  good  re¬ 
pair.  It  was  once  a  famous  fort  and  the  scene  of  many 
hard  battles. 
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August  15.  Leave  Fort  Fred  Steele  at  5  A.  M. 
We  are  on  our  way  to  Elk  Mountain.  The  road  that 
we  are  traveling  over  is  very  rough.  Going  out  of  Fort 
Fred  Steele  there  are  two  trails  and  they  are  both  called 
the  Lincoln  Highway.  One  leads  you  to  Elk  Mountain. 
These  two  highways  confuse  the  traveler  as  there  are 
no  guide  signs  to  go  by.  One  pass  is  safe  to  travel  over, 
while  the  other  is  unsafe.  The  author  took  the  wrong 
pass  and  had  to  pick  up  the  other  pass.  The  author  will 
tell  you  readers  why  it  is  not  safe  to  try  one  of  these 
passes.  The  pass  is  a  narrow  canyon,  twenty-five  miles 
long  and  is  the  home  of  the  mountain  rattler  and  when 
you  try  to  make  this  pass  you  take  your  life  in  your 
hand  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  this  canyon. 
It  has  been  tried  many  times  and  many  a  good  man  has 
lost  his  life  there  as  the  graves  around  the  canyon’s 
mouth  will  tell  the  traveler.  The  author  did  not  know 
this  until  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  but  luck  was 
with  the  author  this  time  as  he  met  a  man  who  lived  on 
a  ranch  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  When  the  author  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  man’s  home  he  was  not  at  home  but  the 
author  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things  along  the  road 
so  was  wise  enough  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
rancher.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  safest  thing  for  him. 
The  rancher  told  the  author  the  best  way  was  to  take 
the  trail  to  Saratoga,  Wyoming.  That  would  mean 
that  the  author  would  have  to  travel  one  hundred  miles 
further,  but  it  would  be  a  much  safer  route  for  him  to 
travel  over.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  longest 
road  is  the  safest  in  the  end.  The  author  often  heard 
the  old  folks  make  this  remark  and  he  thinks  they  were 
about  right  in  their  old-fashioned  ways.  They  are  good 
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enough  for  me.  We  often  look  back  and  think  of  those 
happy  days  of  the  long  ago,  but  we  cannot  bring  them 
back  and  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have  to 
do  with.  The  author  lets  the  past  take  care  of  itself 
and  ever  looks  for  the  best  things  that  may  come  to 
him  as  he  goes  on.  His  motto  is  “On,  Ever  On.” 

August  16.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of 
Saratoga.  The  road  that  the  author  is  traveling  over 
today  is  The  Lincoln  Highway,  but  there  are  some 
places  in  the  rough  country  where  there  is  not  even  a 
track  to  be  seen  and  the  traveler  found  that  this  high¬ 
way  was  not  what  the  papers  tell  you.  The  author  had 
the  chance  to  study  these  famous  roads  that  you  read 
so  much  about  and  about  which  you  know  so  little. 
When  you  get  through  the  author  tells  you  the  real 
condition  of  the  many  trails  that  the  author  had  the 
chance  to  see.  He  seen  them  all  and  he  can  tell  you  of 
the  many  trails  that  he  passed  over  and  the  author  will 
write  up  these  trails  later  in  his  book,  naming  them  all. 

Arrived  at  Camp  Dicks  6  P.  M.,  August  17. 
Leave  Camp  Dicks  5  A.  M.,  arrive  Encampment, 
Wyoming,  6  P.  M.  Leave  Big  Creek  5  A.  M.  August 
18.  Next  check  in  will  be  by  IT.  E.  Felnlee,  Cawdry, 
Colorado.  Arrived  4  P.  M.  King’s  Canyon,  Colorado. 
August  19.  Leave  7  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Clark,  Mountain  Home  Park,  elevation  8,776  feet. 
My  next  check  in  will  be  the  Boswell  Ranch.  Arrived 
4  Pc  M.,  checked  in  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Boswell,  Colorado. 

August  21.  This  ranch  is  where  many  tourists 
stop  on  their  way  over  the  great  mountains  on  their 
trip  to  Laramie,  Wyoming.  It  is  a  stock  ranch  and  the 
owner  is  well  to  do  and  is  a  man  who  will  treat  you  well 
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if  you  have  the  price  and  that  is  the  way  you  will  find 
it  in  every  tourist  state.  You  will  find  everything  for 
sale  that  is  in  sight  and  a  great  many  things  that  are 
out  of  sight.  In  any  tourist  state  you  may  travel  in 
they  cater  to  the  one  who  has  the  money.  That  is  the 
way  you  will  find  it  in  the  Golden  State. 

At  this  famous  ranch  in  Colorado  they  sometimes 
have  very  deep  snow.  The  author  has  photos  of  the 
snow  where  it  was  fifteen  feet  deep  at  one  of  the  doors 
of  this  home.  Also  another  one  where  the  icicles  hung 
down  all  around  the  young  lady’s  head.  A  branch  of 
the  North  Platte  River  runs  close  to  this  famous  ranch 
and  the  author  crossed  a  branch  of  the  North  Platte 
River  today  on  his  way  to  this  ranch.  There  are  many 
fine  views  to  be  seen  on  your  trip  along  this  clear, 
sparkling  stream.  You  cannot  begin  to  describe  the 
beauty  of  a  trip  through  this  canyon.  The  author  made 
this  trip  through  this  part  of  Colorado  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  and  see  for  himself  the  beauty  and  the  grand 
scenery  that  was  to  be  seen  in  this  fair  land  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  author  leaves  the  ranch  this  morning  at  7 
A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Miss  Boswell. 

Wood’s  Landing  will  be  our  next  stop.  We  are 
dropping  down  from  the  elevation  of  eight  thousand 
feet  to  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet. 
Some  drop  in  four  hours.  The  author’s  noon  camp 
will  be  at  Wood’s  Landing  at  School  District,  No.  29. 
This  was  an  old  log  cabin  school  house  and  was  one  of 
the  first  the  author  had  seen,  though  he  had  seen  a 
great  many  log  homes  on  his  long  trip.  Our  next  stop 
will  be  at  Center  Ditch,  Laramie  Plains,  where  we  will 
camp  for  the  night.  We  are  checking  in  there  at  4  P. 
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M.  and  the  author’s  dear  old  pals  are  very  tired  tonight. 
The  author  never  forgets  his  two  dumb  pals.  Well,  it 
is  morning  and  we  off  once  more.  Leave  Center  Ditch, 
Laramie  Plains  at  4  A.  M.  One  hour  more  and  we 
will  be  in  the  city  of  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Here  the 
author  hopes  to  receive  his  post  cards  and  as  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  city  without  funds  but  with  his  cards  to 
sell,  he  will  soon  pick  up  and  be  on  the  road.  My 
friends,  the  author  had  not  had  a  card  to  sell  for  the 
last  three  weeks  and  was  broke  when  he  reached  the 
city  of  Laramie  and  as  these  cards  meant  oats  for  his 
pal  the  author  had  just  one  five-cent  piece  in  his 
pocket  that  morning  when  he  pulled  into  the  city  of 
Laramie,  Wyoming.  As  the  author  had  to  depend  on 
the  sale  of  his  cards  for  all  the  money  he  needed  on  his 
great  trip  and  it  takes  money  to  travel,  You  have  to 
buy  oats  and  hay  for  your  horse  and  feed  for  your  dog 
and  you  have  to  have  a  meal  once  in  a  while  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  It  keeps  you  going  some  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  on  the  sale  of  a  ten- cent  post 
card.  Just  try  it  and  see.  Our  next  stop  is  at  Monu¬ 
ment,  Colorado.  Arrived  6  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the 
postmaster. 

August  22.  Town  of  Sherman,  Wyoming. 
Leave  camp  Monument  5  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Mrs- 
R.  J.  Smith,  7  A.  M.  This  monument  was  built  by  the 
U.  P.  Railroad  in  memory  of  the  engineers  who  built 
the  U.  P.  Railroad  through  the  Rockies.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  work  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  Rockies  and  the  author  has  been  over  every 
road  that  crosses  the  Rockies  on  this  trail  and  no  other 
road  that  goes  over  these  great  mountains  is  anywhere 
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the  many  dangers  that  this  road  had  to  cut  their  way 
through.  The  road  winds  round  and  round  the  sides 
of  rock  cliffs  that  rise  many  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
road  bed,  crossing  over  canyons,  running  along  their 
banks,  where  you  look  down  thousands  of  feet  below, 
where  crystal  streams  go  babbling  down  the  great  can¬ 
yon  way  to  the  great  plains  below  where  they  send 
their  clear  waters  on  their  journey  over  the  plains.  So 
the  U.  P.  Railroad  built  this  monument  in  the  memory 
of  the  brave  men  who  risked  their  lives  to  build  it.  It 
was  a  wonderful  feat  and  they  deserved  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  great  work  that  they  had  built  through 
these  grand  old  mountains.  The  road  goes  through 
great  tunnels  through  the  higher  peaks  that  run  in  and 
out  on  the  mountain  side.  In  one  place  it  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  loop  where  the  author  has  looked  from  the  rear 
car  window  and  waved  to  the  engineer  on  this  loop. 
They  have  to  run  very  slow  as  there  is  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  off  the  track  and  this  gives  the  traveler  a  fine 
chance  to  take  in  this  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  can¬ 
yons  below  and  the  tops  of  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
Rockies.  You  will  never  forget  these  views  when  once 
you  have  looked  upon  them. 

The  author  could  go  on  and  never  tire  of  telling 
his  readers  of  these,  our  greatest  mountains.  When  you 
get  to  the  top  of  the  Rockies  the  elevation  is  nine  thou¬ 
sand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  sea  level 
and  here  is  where  that  great  granite  monument  stood 
in  the  memory  of  the  noted  men  who  built  the  U.  P. 
Railroad  and  there  it  will  stand  forever  more. 

The  author  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  that 
monument  and  how  Murphy  stole  the  monument  when 
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the  U.  P.  Railroad  built  this  line  the  U.  S.  A.  gave 
them  every  odd  section  of  land  all  through  that  wild 
land  a  clear  title  to  all  of  the  odd  numbers.  Now  in 
some  way  the  IJ.  P.  made  the  mistake  and  put  up  the 
monument  on  the  even  number  and  Pat  Murphy  found 
this  out  so  went  and  filed  on  this  section  of  land,  get¬ 
ting  out  all  of  the  necessary  papers  to  hold  the  land.  He 
then  went  to  the  U.  P.  Railroad  Company  and  they 
saw  that  Pat  had  the  goods,  so  they  sent  two  of  their 
best  lawyers  to  Laramie  to  see  Pat  in  a  hurry.  So  when 
they  arrived  there  they  hired  a  room  and  sent  for  Pat 
to  come  right  up  to  the  room.  So  poor  Pat  fell  for 
their  game  and  went  up  and  when  they  got  him  in  the 
room  they  told  poor  Pat  that  he  had  done  a  great 
wrong  and  he  would  have  to  go  to  prison.  They  scared 
Pat  so  that  he  was  ready  to  settle.  They  had  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  give  Pat  but  Pat  was 
so  scared  that  he  took  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
Poor  Pat  had  that  monument  O.  K.  but  did  not  have 
the  sand  to  stay.  The  author  would  like  to  have  been 
in  Pat’s  place  but  poor  Pat  lost  out  because  he  was  not 
game. 

August  23.  Leave  Buford,  Wyoming.  Checked 
out  by  the  agent  of  the  U.  P.  Railroad.  Our  next  stop 
will  be  Granite  Canyon,  Wyoming.  Leave  tank  camp 
August  24th,  5  A.  M.  Went  out  to  the  government 
camp  and  had  dinner  with  Company  D.  Had  an  army 
dinner  and  you  bet  it  was  good.  After  doing  your  own 
cooking  for  so  many  months  along  the  way  it  is  good 
to  have  a  change  once  in  a  while.  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  get  it  the  author  would  not  refuse  when  it  comes  his 
way'. 
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Well,  the  author  has  been  invited  out  to  the  race 
track  and  as  that  is  one  of  the  author’s  favorite  sports 
and  he  never  says  no  when  he  can  get  the  chance  to  go 
to  a  race.  The  author  thinks  there  is  no  sport  like  a 
good  horse  race.  Be  it  trot,  run  or  pace  it  is  all  in  the 
game  with  the  author.  On  my  way  to  the  horse  races 
in  dear  old  Cheyenne.  The  author  likes  this  wild  west¬ 
ern  city.  One  reason  for  that  is  the  author  has  a  dear 
old  friend  who  lives  there.  He  is  a  U.  P.  conductor. 
Dear  old  B.  R.  the  author  will  call  him  for  short.  He 
was  always  on  the  look  out  for  the  author  from  his 
train  when  the  author  was  out  in  the  desert.  He  told 
the  author  that  he  used  to  look  every  day  for  him.  The 
author  told  him  he  was  glad  that  some  one  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  look  for  him.  There  were  some 
fine  races  on  here  today  and  the  author  is  having  a 
good  time.  Once  more,  just  for  old  times’  sake,  it 
brings  the  author  back  to  bygone  days  when  he  drove 
the  horses  himself.  The  author  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  some  old  friends  today.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  meet  old  and  new  friends  that  we  do  not  meet  often. 
Well,  my  dear  friends,  this  is  my  last  day  in  Wyoming, 
so  am  going  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  see  all  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  this  little  city.  It  is  a  real  western  city  in 
every  way.  You  will  see  cowboys  and  cowgirls  and 
plenty  of  your  Uncle  Samuel  boys  out  with  their  best 
girls.  On  a  gala  day  like  this  the  24th  of  August. 
They  were  all  there  but  the  author  wants  to  say  that 
Handsome  Dick  had  his  share  and  the  author’s  little 
dog  in  their  box  stall  had  their  share  of  that  great  audi¬ 
ence.  You  could  not  get  near  the  stall  door.  The 
author  never  left  his  dear  old  pals  without  a  guard. 
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Those  pals  were  never  fed  by  anyone  but  their  owner, 
nor  allowed  to  drink  in  any  public  places,  always  out  of 
their  own  pail.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  water  a  horse 
where  others  have  drank  and  one  of  the  author’s  rules 
was  never  to  let  a  stranger  feed  or  water  his  pals  and 
by  these  rules  he  was  able  to  bring  these  pals  from  one 
island  to  the  other  and  the  author  wants  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  that  the  author  still  owns  them 
both.  The  name  of  the  park  where  the  races  were  held 
on  that  24th  day  of  August,  1917,  was  called  The 
Frontier  Park  and  the  author  wants  to  say  it  is  a  very 
fine  park. 

August  25th.  Will  have  to  be  on  the  go  so  with 
a  fond  good-bye  to  old  and  new  friends  leave  7  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  Jolly  Bunch. 

August  25th.  We  find  the  author  on  the  line, 
one-half  of  his  outfit  in  Wyoming,  the  other  half  in 
Colorado  and  by  the  way,  things  look  this  noon  the 
author  does  not  think  that  he  will  travel  very  much 
more  for  the  author  is  sick  for  the  first  time  on  his 
great  trip,  but  my  dear  friends  there  has  to  be  a  first 
time  for  all  things  but  this  the  author  did  not  look  for. 
But  on  a  trip  like  this  things  come  up  that  we  do  not 
look  for.  The  author  must  have  eaten  something  that 
was  not  O.  K.  in  Cheyenne.  The  boys  all  wanted  the 
honor  of  taking  the  author  to  dinner.  Now  the  author 
does  not  take  much  stock  in  those  kind  of  places  but  it 
was  hard  to  get  away  from  them.  The  author  went 
this  time  but  never  again.  The  author  ate  something 
canned,  do  not  know  what  but  it  gave  the  author 
ptomaine  poisoning  and  he  would  not  have  known 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  but  he  had  taken  care  of 
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a  case  of  that  kind  out  in  the  Golden  State  and  knew 
the  symptoms  well  but  did  not  have  the  proper  reme¬ 
dies  at  hand,  but  had  heard  that  black  pepper  would 
help  in  case  of  necessity.  So  the  author  took  a  table¬ 
spoon  full  of  black  pepper  in  water  and  after  sitting 
there  on  the  state  line  for  four  hours  then  he  was  some 
better  and  bound  to  go  on  his  way.  But  my  friends, 
the  author  hopes  that  none  of  you  ever  have  to  go 
through  what  the  author  went  through  in  those  four 
hours,  twenty  miles  from  a  human  being.  But  the 
author  is  glad  he  was  spared  to  write  this  story,  thanks 
to  that  black  pepper  and  to  the  Man  above  that  the 
author  is  here  to  write  this  story.  He  is  glad  to  be  here 
and  glad  to  enjoy  good  health  after  passing  through  so 
many  hardships  that  it  has  been  his  lot  to  pass  through. 

Well,  my  friends,  the  author  is  in  Colorado.  An¬ 
other  tourist  state,  where  the  dollar  is  the  only  pass  to 
get  you  by.  It  is  a  land  of  delights  to  the  tourist.  It  is 
where  they  like  to  roam.  You  meet  them  there  from 
everywhere. 

August  25th.  Leave  line  1  P.  M.  No  one  here 
to  check  you  out,  so  we  are  on  our  way.  The  author  is 
still  very  sick  but  bound  to  go  on,  but  we  have  to  go 
very  slow  as  the  least  jar  almost  drives  the  author 
crazy  with  the  pain  one  has  after  ptomaine  poison  but 
the  author  grits  his  teeth  and  goes  on.  He  knows  that 
he  must  go  into  camp  early  tonight  or  he  can  never  go 
on  tomorrow  again  for  he  must  make  every  day  count 
while  the  weather  is  fine. 

Well,  the  author  sees  a  fine  place  to  camp  so  here 
we  stop  for  the  night,  checking  in  at  4  P.  M.  Checked 
in  by  Master  Tom  Gallatin,  Dover,  Colorado  and  also 
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by  R.  G.  Bach.  This  boy  Tom  was  very  nice,  too.  The 
author  tried  to  get  some  milk  at  the  ranch  but  nothing 
doing  so  Tom  being  a  hired  boy  the  author  told  him 
that  he  was  sick  and  Tom  saw  that  the  author  got  the 
milk  as  he  done  the  milking.  Tom  said  to  the  author  “I 
will  be  over  to  your  camp  tonight  and  will  bring  you 
some  milk.”  And  Tom  kept  his  word  and  brought  two 
quarts  of  new  milk,  just  what  the  author  needed  to  put 
him  back  on  his  feet.  Nothing  to  beat  good  new  milk 
for  ptomaine  poisoning.  Tom  was  a  fine  boy  and  the 
author  gave  him  a  reward  with  many  thanks,  also  gave 
him  cards  of  his  outfit  which  pleased  him  very  much. 

August  26th.  Checked  out  by  Tom  Gallatin,  6 
A.  M.  When  the  author  reached  Dover,  and  went  to 
check  he  found  things  stirred  up  a  little  around  there 
but  that  did  not  scare  the  author  as  he  did  not  mind 
little  things  like  that  and  no  matter  how  he  found 
things  around  the  office  he  would  get  what  he  went 
after  as  he  did  in  this  case.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
madam  and  a  little  coaxing  the  author  got  him  to  come 
through.  This  being  the  first  town  in  Colorado  it  made 
the  author  wonder  if  they  would  all  be  the  same,  but 
that  was  the  only  place  in  Colorado  that  the  author 
found  a  crank. 

The  next  place  was  Nunn,  Colorado.  Checked  in 
by  Mr.  L.  T.  Rice,  Nunn,  Colorado  and  the  next  place 
where  the  author  will  stop  is  a  man  that  has  the  glad 
hand  for  all  travelers.  This  man  came  out  and  hailed 
the  author  and  invited  him  to  come  and  spend  the  night 
with  him.  His  name  was  Mr.  W.  J.  England,  Pierce, 
Colorado.  Checked  in  an  2  P.  M.  This  man  was  the 
father  of  ten  girls  and  one  boy  and  was  a  real  farmer 
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with  the  finest  crops  the  author  had  the  pleasure  to  see. 
This  farm  is  located  just  seventeen  miles  west  of 
Greeley,  Colorado,  and  is  in  one  of  the  finest  valleys 
that  you  can  find  in  Colorado.  This  valley  is  one 
gradual  grade  from  the  west.  They  all  have  to  irrigate 
to  grow  crops  anywhere  in  Colorado.  Mr.  England 
had  the  finest  Guernsey  two-year-old  heifer,  both  in 
size  and  looks  that  the  author  has  ever  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  And  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  stock  in  many  places. 

Among  the  ten  girls  was  a  pair  of  twin  girls  and 
they  were  some  girls.  They  were  sixteen  years  old 
when  the  author  saw  them  and  they  were  some  shy.  It 
took  the  author  some  time  to  coax  them  to  write  their 
names  in  the  author’s  note  book.  Mary  and  Cary  were 
their  names.  My  lay-over  here  was  a  very  pleasant 
one  as  far  as  pleasure  goes.  As  Mr.  England  was  much 
interested  in  my  trip  and  the  author  could  tell  him 
him  about  much  of  the  country  that  he  had  been 
through  that  was  very  interesting  to  him,  he  told  the 
author  that  he  would  like  to  have  his  boy  with  him  but 
that  he  would  not  stay  at  home  but  would  rather  go  out 
and  work  for  some  one  else.  I  told  him  that  that  was 
the  way  with  boys  they  will  not  stay  at  home.  He  said 
he  had  no  trouble  with  the  girls.  By  the  way,  two  of 
his  girls  were  out  hoeing  for  some  of  the  neighbors. 
They  were  hoeing  potatoes  for  the  next  neighbor.  The 
twins  were  big  girls,  would  weigh  180  pounds  each. 

August  27th.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  at 
Pierce,  8  A.  M.  The  next  stop  will  be  Ault,  Colorado. 
There  is  not  much  of  a  town  here.  Just  a  store  where 
the  postoffice  is.  It  is  a  farming  district  but  it  is  in  a 
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beautiful  valley.  They  tell  me  I  won’t  find  another 
valley  like  this  one  in  all  the  state  of  Colorado,  so  the 
author  will  take  their  word  for  it  as  he  will  not  have  the 
time  to  look  around  very  much  on  his  flying  trip 
through  the  most  beautiful  state  this  side  of  the 
Rockies. 

Greeley  is  my  next  town.  Arrived  there  August 
28th.  Checked  in  at  6  P.  M.  by  the  postmaster  of  the 
city  of  Greeley,  Colorado.  Also  by  the  chief  of  police. 

August  29.  Leave  Greeley,  Colorado,  7  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borden.  They  were 
very  nice  to  me  here  in  Greeley.  As  the  author  stopped 
with  them  in  their  home  he  was  treated  as  one  of  them, 
which  seemed  very  nice  to  the  author.  My  every  want 
was  supplied  and  they  had  heard  that  the  author  had 
not  been  feeling  well  so  these  good  folks  tried  to  have 
the  author  stay  over  in  Greeley  but  I  told  them  I  could 
not  stop  as  my  plans  were  to  stop  in  the  city  of  Denver. 
When  the  author  arrived  there  I  had  planned  to  take  a 
much-needed  rest  for  three  days  in  the  city,  so  I  could 
not  alter  my  plans.  I  would  have  been  much  better 
off  to  have  stayed  in  Greeley.  I  would  have  had  more 
rest  there  than  I  did  in  Denver. 

The  towns  on  ahead  had  got  to  know  when  the 
author  would  arrive  in  their  town  and  parties  were 
passing  the  author  every  day  and  they  would  carry  the 
news  ahead.  Out  in  the  the  West  they  pass  on  the 
news  from  one  to  the  other.  The  West  is  not  like  the 
East  in  any  way.  The  parties  that  passed  the  author 
would  often  ask  when  he  would  be  in  such  a  town  and 
if  the  author  knew  the  miles  to  the  town  he  could  tell 
them  just  when  he  would  arrive  in  their  town,  barring 
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accident  or  some  other  unforeseen  trouble.  The  author 
had  this  to  say  that  trouble  had  not  yet  kept  him  back, 
yet  that  one  word  trouble  you  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  for.  You  can  help  those  things  if  you  use  care. 
That  one  little  word  will  save  you  many  times.  Just 
keep  your  eyes  open  and  see  the  things  that  make  the 
trouble  then  you  are  safe  from  that  one  little  word 
trouble. 

August  30th.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Riley 
8  A.  M.  Greeley,  Colorado.  Next  little  town  Evans, 
Colorado.  Next  town  Platteville.  Next  town  Lupton. 
Arrived  at  the  old  fort  at  5  P.  M.  Arrive  in  Denver, 
6  P.  M.  We  are  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Checked  in  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  here  we  will  stop  for  some 
rest  for  which  we  are  in  need.  We  will  stay  here  until 
September  3rd,  then  off  again. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  told  the  author  that  he 
could  camp  in  the  city  park  of  Denver  and  the  author 
found  that  there  were  a  great  many  tourists  camped  in 
the  park.  There  is  one  part  of  the  park  where  they  can 
go  into  camp  if  they  wish  and  stay  as  long  as  they  wish 
to  stay.  Some  of  them  camp  there  for  a  month.  There 
you  will  find  tourist  from  almost  every  state  in  the  U. 
S.  A.  This  is  a  place  you  find  them  from  every  town 
in  some  of  the  states.  They  come  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  Denver.  This  city  is  noted  for  its 
many  parks.  They  keep  the  tourist  on  the  go  most  of 
the  time. 

Here  in  this  city  Dick  met  with  his  first  accident. 
He  was  kicked  by  one  of  the  city  horses.  The  author 
had  him  in  the  city  barn  and  that  was  where  he  got 
hurt.  Someone  left  a  horse  loose  and  he  bit  Dick,  not 
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in  one  place  but  in  several  places  and  the  author  had  a 
time  to  heal  him  up  and  travel  with  him  at  the  same 
time  but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  so  I  kept 
on  trying  to  cure  him  and  after  a  while  he  started  to 
mend  and  then  he  got  well  fast.  You  can  bet  the 
author  never  left  him  again.  Those  dear  old  pals  of 
mine  were  very  dear  to  the  author  and  he  would  watch 
over  them  as  he  would  a  pair  of  kids  and  the  author 
will  stick  to  those  old  pals. 

September  1.  Well,  here  we  are  in  this  beautiful 
city  of  Denver  and  the  author  wants  to  say  that  the  city 
of  Denver  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  West  and 
the  author  has  this  to  say  that  in  all  of  this  great  Union 
you  will  not  find  a  neater  or  a  better  kept  city  than  the 
city  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Most  of  the  streets  are  of 
cement  and  are  kept  washed  or  swept  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Even  the  men  who  do  the  work  look  clean. 
They  all  wear  white  suits  that  are.  kept  white.  The 
heads  of  this  great  city  of  the  West  are  men  you  may 
be  proud  to  meet.  The  author  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  these  men  and  found  them  ever  ready  to  help 
you  or  do  you  a  favor.  That  is  the  way  of  this  part  of 
the  great  West,  but  my  dear  readers,  don’t  think  that 
this  is  the  way  of  all  of  the  great  West.  You  notice 
that  the  author  says  this  part  of  the  great  West.  They 
will  meet  you  with  the  glad  handshake.  The  author 
has  been  in  many  states  and  can  tell  you,  my  readers, 
what  you  will  find  in  many  of  them.  It  has  been  one  of 
his  main  points  to  make  a  study  of  the  natives  of  the 
many  states  that  the  author  has  traveled  in  and  the 
author  has  made  a  study  of  the  human  family  for  years 
and  is  able  to  read  them  at  a  glance.  When  the  author 
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meets  a  stranger,  be  it  male  or  female,  one  glance  will 
tell  him  what  he  has  to  contend  with. 

My  dear  friends,  the  author  of  this  book  has  spent 
time  and  study  to  learn  these  things  though  he  never 
had  the  chance  to  attend  school  as  other  boys  have  had 
since  he  was  a  boy  of  ten  years.  There  were  in  the 
family  thirteen  of  which  the  author  was  the  oldest  of 
them  so  he  was  sent  out  to  work  at  the  tender  age  of 
ten.  So  he  has  had  to  live  and  learn  and  he  has  gained 
that  knowledge  by  keeping  an  open  eye  and  seeing 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  and  by  his  travels 
through  the  many  parts  of  this  fair  land.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  you  never  forget  when  you  gain  it  in  this 
way.  You  must  never  think  that  you  are  a  know-it-all 
for  you  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  If  you  want  to  get 
wise  watch  the  other  fellow  and  see  what  he  is  doing 
and  learn  to  do  what  you  see  done  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  remember  to  use  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  gained.  Then  you  can  always  help  yourself  and 
your  friends  at  the  same  time.  The  author  has  always 
been  ready  to  put  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  friend  or 
to  the  stranger.  You  never  lose  by  being  kind  to  any¬ 
one,  be  it  man  or  beast.  This  is  the  way  of  the  author 
of  this  book  and  he  thinks  by  this  method  that  if  there 
is  such  a  place  as  heaven  he  may  stand  a  chance  of 
reaching  there  some  future  day.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  author  has  put  his  thoughts  on  paper.  It  has 
been  the  author’s  aim  in  life  to  help  the  fallen  one  up 
and  never  push  them  down.  This  is  what  the  author 
would  try  to  teach  an  audience,  be  it  in  a  church  or  any 
other  public  place.  The  author  is  not  a  church-going 
man  but  trys  to  do  right  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  do. 
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In  many  ways,  my  friends,  you  learn  as  you  go,  and  in 
that  way  you  will  not  forget. 

September  2.  Well,  this  is  the  last  day  that  the 
author  has  to  spend  in  the  city  of  Denver  and  he  has 
made  the  best  of  his  stay  in  this  city.  When  one  does 
stop  over  for  a  day  or  two  you  always  have  so  much  to 
look  after  when  it  is  the  last  day  in  a  large  city.  There 
is  old  and  new  friends  to  say  a  last  farewell  to.  This  is 
one  of  the  obligations  you  cannot  run  away  from.  We 
must  never  forget  our  friends,  be  they  old  or  new.  The 
author  often  thinks  of  old  and  of  new  friends.  Good 
and  true  friends  are  hard  to  find.  The  author  has  two 
dear  old  pals  that  are  good  and  true  friends  who  love 
you  and  never  go  back  on  you. 

The  author  has  just  returned  from  a  drive  with 
one  of  his  dear  old  pals  and  that  pal  was  Handsome 
Dick,  the  pal  that  the  author  loves  so  well.  While  the 
author  was  in  Denver  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
lady  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  her  two  daughters. 
Since  that  meeting  in  the  city  of  Denver  one  of  the 
ladies  has  written  to  the  author  and  always  asked  for 
his  two  pals.  At  present  the  lady  and  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters  are  out  in  the  Golden  State  and  one  other  noted 
man  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  was 
Modock  Charlie  and  having  dinner  with  him  and  his 
family,  a  pleasure  that  few  can  boast  of.  Modock 
Charlie  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  the  author  met 
him  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  few 
words  and  a  very  hard  man  to  draw  out,  but  after  the 
author  had  talked  with  him  for  some  time  he  told  the 
author  the  following  story:  He  was  formerly  an  In¬ 
dian  doctor  but  was  often  called  by  the  Pale  Faces  so 
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it  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys.  At  one  time  he  was  called  by  the  great  General 
Custer,  who  was  afterwards  drawn  into  that  death  trap 
set  by  the  Red  Men  to  trap  that  great  man  Custer. 
The  general  had  been  advised  by  men  who  knew  the 
Indian  ways  not  to  go  into  the  trap,  but  Young  Custer, 
who  was  just  out  from  West  Point,  thought  he  knew 
more  than  Modock  Charlie  and  would  not  take  his  ad¬ 
vise  and  he  and  his  men  all  went  into  that  death  trap, 
where  all  were  killed  but  one  lone  man  and  this  is  the 
story  that  this  great  silent  old  war  dog  of  the  West 
told  the  author  at  their  meeting  in  Denver,  the  beauty 
city  of  the  West. 

The  author  is  on  the  jump  today  for  tomorrow  he 
will  be  on  his  way.  So  all  good-byes  must  be  said  to¬ 
day  as  the  author  was  elver  ready  to  be  on  the  go,  for 
that  is  the  only  way  to  win.  The  author  has  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  here  in  Denver.  There  are  so  many 
pleasant  places  to  go  that  one  cannot  get  lonesome  if 
you  want  to.  They  will  not  give  you  time  to  be  lonely. 
You  are  asked  to  go  here  and  there.  One  will  want  you 
to  go  to  a  show  and  another  will  want  you  to  go  in  the 
park  and  that  is  the  get  up  and  go  that  is  in  the  West. 
It  is  all  hustle. 

The  author  had  hoped  to  get  a  good  rest  here  in 
Denver  but  when  you  are  on  the  go  all  the  time  you  do 
not  have  time  to  rest.  When  the  author  is  on  the  road 
every  day  he  turns  into  his  blankets  at  8  o’clock  and  he 
will  be  up  and  off  on  the  road  for  that  is  the  only  way 
you  can  make  time.  Well,  we  must  say  farewell  to  this 
beauty  city  of  the  West  and  be  off  on  our  way  in  the 
morning.  We  know  that  we  are  leaving  many  friends 
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whom  we  know  are  wishing  us  the  best  of  luck. 

Leave  Denver,  City  Park,  September  3,  10  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  of  Denver.  We  are 
traveling  over  the  D.  R.  G.  trail  from  Denver  to  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  This  trail  runs  between  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  wagon  road  runs  in  sight  of 
both  roads.  The  scenery  is  some  of  the  finest  to  be  seen 
in  the  state  of  Colorado  with  mountains  of  colored 
rocks  on  one  side  of  you  and  the  low-lying  hills  that 
line  your  way.  The  first  little  town  outside  of  Denver 
is  Sedalia,  lying  in  a  snug  little  hamlet  under  the  low- 
lying  hills.  It  is  a  small  town  and  it  is  a  pretty  one. 
The  next  one  is  Castle  Rock.  This  will  be  where  the 
author  will  camp  for  the  night  as  there  is  good  water 
there  which  means  much  to  the  tired  traveler  in  this 
land  where  good  water  is  very  hard  to  find,  but  we  hope 
for  better  things  as  we  plod  on. 

September  4.  We  are  off  for  another  hard  day’s 
drive.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  Castle  Rock. 
September  5.  Leave  Willow  Camp  at  5  A.  M.  The 
next  little  town  will  be  Larkspur,  Colorado.  Now  we 
are  reminded  of  the  Golden  State  for  here  we  begin  to 
see  live  oak  trees  once  more.  Very  restful  to  the  eye 
after  looking  at  sage  brush  for  so  long.  One  tires  of 
that  sameness  to  look  at  all  of  the  time  and  longs  for 
other  scenery  for  the  eye  gets  very  tired  of  the  same¬ 
ness.  The  next  small  town  on  the  author’s  line  of 
travel  will  be  Monument.  There  are  two  other  little 
towns  that  the  author  passed  through  today.  One  of 
them  is  Greenland  and  the  other  Palmer  Lake.  Both 
of  these  towns  are  very  pretty  little  towns. 

Well,  the  author  will  camp  at  the  school  house  on 
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the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Monument.  The  author 
arrived  in  camp  at  4  P.  M.  You  will  most  always  find 
good  water  where  there  is  a  school  house.  The  author 
always  tries  to  play  safe  and  if  he  knows  that  the  other 
fellow  drinks  the  water  it  is  safe  for  him  and  his  pals. 
This  is  one  of  the  main  points,  good  water,  My  friends, 
if  you  have  ever  been  out  in  the  desert  without  water 
you  will  understand  what  the  author  means  as  he  has 
been  there  and  more  than  once. 

September  6.  Leave  school  house  camp  at  5  A. 
M.  and  checked  out  of  Monument  by  the  station  agent 
at  6  A.  M.  The  next  town  Pike  View,  Colorado.  My 
next  check  in  will  be  Colorado  Springs.  The  author  is 
checking  in  here  at  1  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  chief  of 
police,  Mr.  N.  H.  Hagwood  of  Colorado  Springs,  also 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Ward,  postmaster  at  the  springs;  also  by 
G.  Frederick  Near,  mail  carrier  of  Route  1,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  This  is  the  remark  the  author  made 
when  these  three  gentlemen  were  through:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  the  author  considers  this  one  of  the  highest 
honors  that  has  been  shown  him  on  his  long  trail  from 
one  island  to  the  other  to  be  checked  into  your  beauti¬ 
ful  city  by  so  honorable  a  body  of  men  in  this  grand 
city  as  you  have  here  in  the  great  West.  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  and  would  like  to  make  a  few  more  re¬ 
marks,  that  is  if  I  am  not  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
time.”  Their  reply  to  this  was:  “Talk,  we  want  to 
hear  you  talk  for  from  your  talk  we  can  learn,”  and  the 
author  said,  “Gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  your 
grand  city  out  here  in  Colorado  and  it  is  that  your  city 
hall  is  the  finest  in  looks  and  the  way  it  is  kept  that  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  enter  into  on  my  trip  and  the 
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author  has  been  in  many.” 

September  7.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  at 
7  A.  M.  We  are  leaving  this  fine  old  town  where  the 
author  has  been  treated  so  royally.  The  author  knows 
that  he  is  leaving  many  friends  and  that  if  he  should 
return  to  those  cities  he  would  find  a  ready  welcome, 
and  should  the  author  ever  return  it  is  very  nice  to 
know  that  you  have  good  friends  in  every  big  and  little 
city  from  one  island  to  the  other.  The  author  has  many 
friends  in  many  homes  and  many  states  where  he 
would  always  be  welcome. 

The  next  town  will  be  Fountain.  Checked  in  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Nash,  principal  of  the  school  at  Buttes, 
Colorado.  Arrived  at  4  P.  M.  We  are  here  for  the 
night.  September  8.  Leave  school  camp  at  town  of 
Eden  6  A.  M.  Next  town  is  Castle,  Colorado.  Sep¬ 
tember  9th.  Checked  in  Castle,  Colorado  by  Mr.  C. 
Larsen,  Box  141,  Peublo,  Colorado.  Leave  8  A.  M. 
The  next  town  is  Avon  Dale,  Colorado.  Checked  in 
by  Ray  Hoskins,  Fowler,  Colorado,  at  5  P.  M. 

September  10th.  Leave  Hoskins  home  6  A.  M. 
Next  little  town  is  Owl  and  it  looked  owly  to  the 
author  but  we  meet  those  things  once  in  a  while.  They 
have  to  be  in  the  game.  The  next  town  is  Manzanola. 
The  author’s  next  check  in  will  be  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado.  September  11th.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  Jack  Roe„ 
Rocky  Ford.  Leave  6  A.  M.  Now  Rocky  Ford  is  the 
home  of  those  fine  cantaloupes  that  we  all  love  so  well 
and  the  Rocky  Ford  melon  is  known  from  one  end  of' 
the  U.  S.  A.  to  the  other.  Go  into  any  city  or  town  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  you  will  find  the  famous  Rocky  Ford 
melons  on  sale.  They  are  shipped  to  the  Golden  West. 
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You  will  find  them  in  any  city  in  the  Golden  West 
from  the  north  to  the  south  and  in  all  the  small  towns 
throughout  the  Golden  State.  Go  where  you  will,  look 
where  you  will  and  you  will  find  that  famous  Rocky 
Ford  melon.  When  you  go  into  a  market  if  you  look 
you  will  see  the  crates  of  this  most  noted  melon.  In 
the  town  of  Rocky  Ford  is  the  grandfather  town  of 
this  most  famous  melon.  There  you  can  see  them  load¬ 
ing  car  after  car  on  the  side  tracks  and  at  freight 
houses  and  in  some  places  at  a  stock  yard  loading  the 
Rockyfords.  They  are  packed  in  crates,  mostly  two 
dozen  in  a  crate.  In  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford  you  will 
see  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  out  in  the  field  to 
help  harvest  this  most  famous  melon.  Along  the  road 
you  will  see  stands  at  every  ranch  with  melons  for  sale 
to  catch  the  tourist  on  the  fly.  All  you  hear  is  “Won’t 
you  please  buy  a  melon  from  me?”  It  may  be  some 
little  girl  or  some  little  boy  or  his  big  sister  or  his  dear 
old  mother  or  his  old  grandma  or  his  old  grandpa,  just 
so  they  get  the  money.  You  see  fair  maids  and  old 
maids  and  dear  maids.  All  are  in  the  same  line  of  trade. 

The  next  little  town  is  Hasty  and  the  author 
thought  that  it  looked  Hasty  by  name  and  by  nature. 
You  are  hasty  to  get  in  and  more  hasty  to  get  out.  The 
next  stop  will  be  some  place  to  camp.  We  are  in  camp 
for  the  night. 

September  13th.  Leave  camp  5  A.  M.  and  we 
are  on  our  way  once  more.  The  next  little  town  is 
Lamar.  This  name  brings  back  to  the  author  happy 
old  days  when  working  on  the  farm.  This  farm  was 
called  Cherry  Hill  and  the  author  can  well  remember 
that  old  red  house  on  Cherry  Hill  and  that  old  red  barn 
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and  the  foreman  that  he  had  to  work  under.  No 
meaner  man  could  be  found  in  those  parts.  This  man 
had  a  chestnut  filly  that  he  thought  could  go  some  and 
there  were  some  others  that  thought  they  had  fast  ones 
and  they  were  all  a  jealous  bunch  and  there  was  in  that 
old  town  at  that  time  the  author  was  there  an  old  Ger¬ 
man  doctor  by  the  name  of  Zink.  Now,  this  same  old 
doctor  was  very  fond  of  a  good  race  horse  and  as  he 
was  my  family  doctor  he  made  this  remark  to  the 
author,  he  always  called  the  author  by  his  first  name. 
He  said,  “George,  I  will  go  to  New  York  and  will  buy 
me  a  horse  that  will  beat  anything  that  they  have  in 
this  old  town.  But,  I  cannot  drive  myself.”  But  he 
knew  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  so  the  doctor  said 
to  the  author,  “Will  you  drive  for  me?”  And  this  is 
the  author’s  reply,  “You  bet  I  will  Dock!”  The  author 
always  called  him  Dock.  So  Dock  went  to  New  York 
and  bought  Old  Larmar.  Now  this  horse  was  high 
tempered  and  had  to  be  handled  very  careful,  so  the 
author  after  his  hard  day’s  work  was  done  would  go 
down  to  Dock’s  and  jog  Old  Lamar  from  8  until  10. 
Ten  miles  was  what  the  author  gave  him  twice  a  week. 
Then  he  would  take  Dock’s  son  out  to  the  track  and 
work  him  out  for  from  one  to  three  heats  and  in  this 
way  worked  along  until  the  author  had  the  horse  in 
perfect  shape  to  race.  Then  the  author  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  races  were  to  be  held  took  him  out  to  the  track 
to  see  how  fast  this  horse  could  go.  The  author  had 
this  horse  so  well  in  hand  that  he  could  drive  him  at 
night  as  well  as  day,  so  hitched  Old  Lamar  to  a  little 
light  bike  and  drove  him  the  first  mile  in  2:40  just  to 
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warm  him  up.  Then  called  him  out  and  drove  him  a 
heat  in  2:25.  Then,  after  the  son  had  walked  him,  the 
author  made  this  remark,  “Dock,  I  am  going  to  drive 
this  horse  this  heat,”  and  I  did.  I  drove  him,  this  same 
Old  Lamar,  out  the  full  mile  in  2:16.  Then  the  author 
said  to  Dock,  “We’ve  got  them  beat  tomorrow.”  Then 
I  told  him  “Have  your  boy  watch  this  horse  tonight  for 
someone  of  those  skunks  will  give  this  horse  a  dose  of 
poison  tonight  if  you  don’t  watch  him.”  So  he  told  his 
son  to  watch  the  horse  but  the  son  was  just  like  some 
other  boys  the  author  has  known,  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
he  went  to  sleep  and  the  horse  was  poisoned.  The  doc¬ 
tor  never  could  find  out  who  did  the  trick  but  we  found 
the  horse  dead  in  the  morning  with  the  poison  in  his 
body.  The  only  place  they  could  get  to  him  was  a  little 
window  high  up  in  the  stall.  We  thought  a  ladder  was 
used  to  get  to  him.  So  that  was  the  end  of  Old  Lamar. 

Carlton  is  the  next  town,  where  we  will  stay  to¬ 
night.  Checked  in  by  the  agent,  6  P.  M. 

September  14th.  Holly,  Colorado.  Checked  out 
by  Miss  Minnie  Hoffman.  Carlton,  Colorado  at  5  A. 
M.  and  the  next  check  in  will  be  Holly  and  this  will  be 
the  last  place  to  check  in  Colorado.  We  hope  to  be  on 
the  line  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  and  we  are  traveling 
our  last  day  in  Colorado.  Dick  has  been  on  every  state 
line  from  the  Golden  State  to  the  state  of  old  Connec¬ 
ticut.  He  has  been  in  many  noted  places  and  in  many 
states.  This  noted  little  horse  was  born  in  the  Golden 
State.  Well,  it  is  time  for  lunch  so  will  stop  and  feed 
my  pals  and  the  author  will  have  a  cotton  tail  rabbit 
which  he  shot  this  morning.  So  I  am  cooking  him  this 
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noon.  The  author  is  very  fond  of  the  little  cotton  tail 
rabbit.  They  do  not  weigh  but  about  one-half  pound. 
They  are  very  small  but  they  are  the  finest  eating  of 
any  game  that  the  author  knows  of.  Well,  dinner  is 
over  and  we  must  be  off.  We  will  have  to  say  farewell 
to  the  tourist  state  where  we  have  found  so  much  to 
write  about.  There  are  many  things  to  write  about. 
If  one  will  stop  and  think  one  may  write  on  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things. 

Well,  here  we  are  on  the  Kansas  line.  It  is  just 
3  P.  M.  as  we  land  at  Coolidge,  Kansas. 

September  14.  Leave  bridge  camp  6  A.  M.  Two 
bridges  out  in  this  district.  Had  to  lay  over  here  for 
two  days.  Found  a  good  place  for  Dick.  Got  in  wtih 
a  German  man.  He  was  odd  in  a  way.  This  man  and 
two  boys.  There  were  no  ladies  in  the  home  and  the 
boys  did  the  cooking.  The  author  killed  a  rattler  the 
lirst  half  mile  in  old  Kansas.  He  was  three  feet  long 
but  one  of  the  slow  kind.  They  do  not  move  very  fast. 
The  mountain  rattler  will  move  three  times  to  the 
Kansas  rattler’s  once.  This  one  gave  the  author  quite 
a  scare  as  he  did  not  see  him  until  he  was  under  his 
dear  old  pal’s  feet,  but  as  he  did  not  step  on  him  he 
would  not  strike  at  him.  When  they  strike  they  mean 
to  get  you. 

September  15.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  Fred  Iau- 
boch.  September  16,  Master  Eddie  Iauboch  8  A.  M. 
Coolidge,  Kansas.  Arrived  cotton  wood  camp  4  P.  M. 
September  17.  Leave  cotton  wood  camp  5  A.  M.  Will 
stop  at  ranch  tonight.  Arrived  at  ranch  5  P.  M. 
September  18.  Leave  Falls  Ranch  8  A.  M.  Checked 
out  by  H.  Parker,  Holcomb,  Kansas.  Checked  in  by 
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Thompson,  Holcomb,  Kansas.  Arrived  Camp  Red 
Barn  4  P.  M.  September  19.  Leave  red  barn  camp 

5  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Stella  Cota,  Kansas.  This  is 
the  only  bank  that  has  the  honor  of  checking  me  in  or 
out  of  any  place.  I  did  not  make  it  a  practice  of  going 
into  a  bank  but  by  mistake  got  into  this  one  and  they 
were  kind  enough  to  check  me  in  and  this  is  how  the 
author  came  to  be  checked  in  by  a  bank.  The  name  of 
the  bank  the  author  will  give  to  his  readers.  Name  of 
the  bank,  Pierceville  State  Bank,  September  19,  1917, 
Pierce ville,  Kansas. 

September  20.  Leave  Camp  Briggs  6  A.  M. 
Next  town  is  Charleston,  Kansas.  The  next  is  Ingalls. 
The  next  is  Cimarron.  Arrived  5  P.  M.  September  21. 
Leave  camp  6  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  R.  M.  Tarrent. 
The  next  town  is  Dodge  City  and  the  next  camp  is 
High  Board  Fence,  eleven  miles  from  Dodge  City. 
Arrive  4  P.  M. 

September  22.  Leave  Camp  High  Board  Fence 

6  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  E.  C.  McDermott.  The 
state  of  Kansas  is  seven  hundred  miles  long  from  the 
east  to  the  west  by  wagon  road.  The  western  part  of 
Kansas  was  laid  out  in  sections  of  six  hundred  acres  so 
the  roads  of  this  part  of  Kansas  are  laid  out  around 
each  section,  so,  in  driving  across  Kansas  you  jog  back 
and  forth,  making  the  distance  much  greater.  The 
western  part  of  Kansas  is  a  great  level  plain  and  the 
wind  blows  all  the  time,  but  mostly  from  the  west  and 
the  author  wants  to  say  that  it  does  blow.  But  the 
wind  was  in  the  author’s  favor  as  it  blew  from  the  west. 
Most  of  the  time  at  your  back,  but  sometimes  you  got 
it  sideways  and  when  you  got  it  that  way  you  sure 
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knew  that  the  wind  was  blowing. 

It  blew  so  hard  out  there  that  it  blew  out  all  of 
their  crops  and  they  did  not  raise  enough  wheat  to  use 
for  seed  for  the  next  year  and  so  they  were  left  in  bad 
shape  for  the  coming  year.  The  author  heard  this  sad 
story  from  many  of  those  hardy  old  ranchers.  Many 
of  them  are  well  off  but,  my  dear  readers,  many  of 
them  did  not  have  a  dollar  to  buy  seed  for  the  coming 
year.  Some  of  them  told  the  author  that  they  could 
get  money  from  some  of  their  well  to  do  friends,  but 
my  dear  friends,  many  of  those  poor  farmers  did  not 
know  where  they  were  going  to  get  seed  for  the  coming 
year.  It  was  sad  to  hear  some  of  those  hardy  old 
ranchers  who  had  been  born  and  raised  out  there  in  the 
bleak  west  tell  the  author  that  they  would  have  to  lose 
their  dear  old  home  where  they  had  lived  all  of  their 
long  lives.  Some  of  them  were  very  old  men.  My 
dear  readers,  if  you  could  hear  some  of  the  hardship 
stories  that  some  of  these  dear  old  long  haired  men 
would  tell  you  of  the  hardship  which  they  have  had  to 
go  through.  In  the  old  days  when  the  grasshoppers 
would  come  in  swarms  and  clean  them  out  of  every  one 
of  their  crops  and  leave  them  broke  without  a  dollar 
and  nothing  to  live  on  for  the  next  year  and  then  the 
same  thing  to  happen  the  next  year  and  the  next  year, 
making  three  bad  years.  And  though  they  have  had 
three  bad  years  those  same  men  are  just  as  game  as  a 
lion  in  its  den.  They  will  go  on,  still  on.  They  are  as 
game  as  that  grand  old  man  that  we  read  of  in  history. 
The  author  means  Cyrus  W.  Field.  These  were  that 
noted  man’s  own  words:  “My  gallant  boys,”  he  cried, 
“Three  times  you  know  the  fable,  I’ll  make  it  thirty, 
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muttered  he,  but  I  will  lay  the  cable.”  And  the  author 
steers  his  course  by  this  great  man’s  true  words  and  the 
author  of  this  book  has  worked  on.  This  great  man’s 
cry  is  to  go  on,  ever  on,  till  you  win  the  great  aim  for 
which  you  start  to  win  and  that  is  the  way  of  those  long 
haired  men  of  those  great  plains.  And  the  author 
wants  to  say  that  for  the  Kansas  rancher,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  put  out  a  hand  to  greet  the  traveler  on  his  way 
and  not  only  this  but  they  are  ever  ready  to  give  to  the 
traveler  anything  that  they  raise  on  their  grain  ranches. 
The  author  found  them  men  and  good  men,  who  try  to 
live  right  and  do  right  to  the  best  of  their  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  author  wants  to  say  that  you  do  not  find 
them  lacking  in  this.  Checked  into  Ardell  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  agent. 

September  23.  Leave  Ardell,  Kansas.  There  are 
many  well  to  do  men  in  Western  Kansas  and  there  are 
many  not  so  well  to  do.  Then  there  is  that  other  class 
that  has  to  work  for  the  other  fellow.  But  as  a  whole 
you  find  them  a  happy-go-lucky  bunch.  Always  glad 
to  meet  the  stranger.  This  is  their  theory  that  to  meet 
the  stranger  gives  them  a  chance  to  learn  what  is  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For,  my  friends,  you 
must  remember  that  these  same  men  are  way  out  there 
on  those  great  plains  where  they  do  not  see  any  too 
much  company  and  a  man  does  love  to  see  some  one 
around,  even  if  it  be  but  a  dog. 

The  author  wants  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the 
traveler  that  the  author  did  not  have  time  to  get  lonely 
and  he  always  had  his  little  horse  and  dog  though.  The 
miner,  camped  away  up  in  the  lonely  hills  of  the  great 
high  mountains  in  his  little  brush  camp  always  has  his 
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long-eared  friend,  the  burro,  with  him  so  he  will  not  be 
lonesome.  Out  in  the  Golden  State  you  will  find  many 
of  just  such  couples  as  this  going  way  back  in  the 
mountains  to  search  for  that  glittering  metal  that  has 
lured  so  many  to  their  last  resting  place.  It  is  nice  to 
have  but  many  times  very  hard  to  get  and  harder  still 
to  keep.  The  author  knows  from  many  bitter  things 
that  the  author  has  been  through  hardships  and  been 
up  and  down  this  old  world  and  knows  its  ups  and 
downs  and  now  knows  how  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground  and  is  ever  ready  to  battle  with  them.  He 
takes  this  stand,  which  is  to  watch  the  other  fellow, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  but  be  ever  on  your  guard. 
What  you  have  to  say  weigh  well  your  words  for  be¬ 
fore  you  speak  them  my  friends  you  will  not  make  the 
mistake  that  many  have  made  before  you.  This  is  the 
advise  that  the  author  would  give  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  were  you  to  ask  him  for  his  advice.  He  would 
repeat  these  words  or  something  along  these  lines.  The 
author  has  learned  his  lesson  and  learned  it  well,  but 
the  cost  has  been  great  and  many  bitter  lessons  has  he 
been  taught,  but  he  has  profited  thereby  and  it  has 
learned  him  to  be  ever  on  his  guard  and  to  watch  the 
move  of  the  other  fellow.  This  is  what  you  learn  from 
travel. 

Well,  we  are  camping  out  in  the  wilds  tonight. 
Nothing  new  for  the  author  for  he  has  camped  many 
nights  in  the  wilds  and  tonight  he  will  go  into  the  camp 
near  a  big  cotton  wood  tree.  We  are  in  camp  at  4  P. 
M.  September  24.  Leave  Big  Tree  Camp  6  A.  M. 
The  next  town  will  be  Dundee,  Kansas.  When  the 
author  reached  this  town  he  was  broke  down  and  just 
barely  limped  into  that  little  town,  but  in  that  same 
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little  town  the  author  found  the  best  of  friends,  that  is 
a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  That  was  the  kind 
of  friends  that  the  author  found  in  that  little  Kansas 
town.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of  Dundee  at  6 
P.  M.  and  the  author  found  the  glad  hand  of  welcome. 

We  are  still  in  Dundee,  Kansas,  and  we  have  been 
lucky  and  found  good  friends  here  in  Dundee.  When 
the  author  arrived  in  Dundee  the  wheels  of  his  cart 
were  out  of  further  use,  but  the  good  friends  in  Dundee 
had  a  way  to  help  the  author.  This  friend  had  a  friend 
in  Greatbend,  Kansas,  who  was  in  the  repairing  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  him  he  gave  the  author  a  letter,  telling  him 
that  the  author  was  in  trouble  and  to  do  what  he  could 
for  me.  So  the  author  patched  up  the  old  wheels  so 
that  he  could  get  to  Greatbend.  Then  he  took  the 
author  to  see  another  friend  of  his  that  ran  a  grain  ele¬ 
vator  and  this  good  friend  gave  the  author  one-half 
sack  of  oats  for  which  the  author  was  very  glad  to  have 
for  his  dear  old  pal,  Handsome  Dick,  who  is  very  close 
to  his  master’s  heart.  He  never  forgets  those  dear 
dumb  pals  of  his.  The  author  has  one  other  little  pal 
and  that  is  little  Brownie.  She  holds  a  place  in  the 
author’s  heart.  Those  two  dumb  pals  of  mine,  no  one 
can  begin  to  know  how  much  the  author  cares  for 
them.  Let  some  one  try  to  hurt  one  of  them.  Then 
is  the  time  you  can  find  out  how  much  the  author  cares 
for  his  pets. 

Leave  the  town  of  Dundee  7  A.  M.  Checked  out 
by  Mr.  I.  W.  Cheney  and  we  are  on  our  way  to  Great¬ 
bend,  but  we  have  to  go  slow  on  account  of  those  lame 
wheels.  But  we  must  reach  Greatbend  or  bust  and  if 
we  bust  we  won’t  stop  to  rust.  But  we  will  get  there 
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in  some  way.  The  author’s  one  motto  is  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way  to  ever  go  on.  The  author  has 
heard  men  make  this  remark,  “That  cross-country  man 
has  the  will  power  of  a  dozen  common  men,  for  if  he 
breaks  down  he  never  stops  but  will  find  a  way  to  fix 
up  and  go. 

Arrived  at  Greatbend  1  P.  M.  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Jack  Buss  and  you  can  bet  the  author  was  glad  to  find 
Jack’s  place  and  glad  to  find  him  just  as  his  old  friend 
at  Dundee  had  told  me  that  I  would  find  him,  all  O.  K. 
And  he  sure  was  O.  K.  with  me  for  he  gave  me  a  pair 
of  good  wheels  and  put  them  on  and  made  me  a  new 
axle  for  one  wheel  and  put  them  both  on  for  me  and 
gave  them  to  me  with  this  remark,  as  he  was  a  young 
man,  “I  am  doing  this  for  you,  Pop,  to  help  you  on 
your  way  and  that  was  not  all  he  said.  If  you  should 
meet  my  Dad  in  your  state  I  would  want  you  to  use 
him  the  same  as  I  have  used  you  and  this  was  one  of 
the  men  that  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
the  state  of  old  Kansas  and  the  author  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  many  more  men  just  like  Jack. 

Leave  Jack’s  place  2  P.  M.  and  we  are  on  our 
way  once  more.  The  next  town  is  Ellinwood,  Kansas, 
and  Chase  is  the  next  town.  The  author  will  stop  in 
the  town  of  Lyons  tonight.  It  is  a  long  drive  but  the 
author  hopes  to  make  it.  Today  is  September  28  and 
we  are  pulling  into  Lyons  at  7  P.  M.  Checked  in  by 
the  agent  at  Lyons.  September  29,  checked  out  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Snaty  6  P.  M.  September  80.  Arrive  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Handel  at  Halsted,  Kansas. 
Arrive  4  P.  M.  and  here  was  where  the  author  thought 
he  was  going  to  lose  his  dear  old  pals  as  he  acted  sick 
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when  the  author  arrived,  but  luck  was  on  the  side  of 
the  author  once  more.  The  roads  had  been  very  rough 
and  he  was  tired  out.  After  a  little  rest  he  was  all  O. 
K.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randle  were  very  kind  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  stay  over  a  day  and  rest  Dick.  The  author 
stayed  over  two  nights  and  one  day. 

October  1.  We  are  laying  over  here  for  there  is 
a  very  hard  wind  storm  which  is  blowing  50  miles  an 
hour  and  that  is  only  a  little  breeez  for  Kansas  out  in 
this  Kansas  land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Randle  are  a 
young  married  couple  and  their  home  life  is  very  plea¬ 
sant.  The  author  found  them  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
couples  he  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  on  any  part  of  his 
long  trip  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them  in  their 
pretty  little  home,  for  a  pretty  little  home  it  was.  It 
was  not  only  pretty,  but  it  was  lovely.  Mr.  Randle  was 
a  native  of  Kansas  and  Mrs.  Randle  was  a  native  of 
Indiana.  At  the  time  the  author  met  the  charming 
little  lady,  she  was  twenty-three  years  old  and  one  of 
the  dearest  and  the  sweetest  little  ladies  that  anyone 
could  wish  to  meet.  Mr.  Randle  was  thirty  years  old 
at  the  time  that  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  and  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  this  man.  He 
had  a  most  pleasing  manner  and  the  author  calls  it  a 
pleasure  at  any  time  to  meet  this  kind  of  a  man.  It  is 
a  pleasure  that  you  do  not  find  in  your  every  day  life 
and  how  many  times  the  author  has  thought  of  this 
dear  little  home  away  out  there  on  the  great  plains  of 
Kansas. 

The  author,  camped  in  some  lonely  place  at  night, 
has  thought  of  this  sweet  little  home,  away  out  there. 
Mrs.  Randle  was  an  orphan,  none  of  her  folks  being 
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alive.  The  author  has  had  many  dear  letters  from 
these  two  dear  ones.  The  home  was  built  on  the  bun¬ 
galow  style  with  hip  roof,  for  this  kind  of  roof  is  the 
only  kind  they  can  use  in  Kansas  for  the  wind  will  blow 
all  other  off.  This  was  the  safe  kind.  Charles’  father 
was  a  well-to-do  man. 

October  2  and  the  author  must  be  on  his  way.  Am 
leaving  this  happy  home  at  8  A.  M.  Checked  out  by 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Randle,  Kansas.  The  next  Ruton.  In 
Greatbend  in  the  year  of  1916  they  had  a  big  cyclone, 
blowing  down  trees  and  tearing  its  way  through  Great- 
bend,  where  it  blew  down  many  houses.  The  author 
went  into  one  house  to  look  it  over.  It  was  a  stone 
house.  In  this  house  there  were  seven  in  the  family. 
All  were  killed  in  this  great  storm.  There  was  not  one 
place  in  this  house  where  the  stone  could  be  seen  four 
feet  from  the  ground  in  any  place.  This  great  storm 
killed  a  great  many  stock  of  all  kinds  and  one  man  told 
the  author  that  he  saw  hogs  and  horses  and  other  stock 
picked  up  and  blown  away.  In  one  place  the  author 
saw  where  one-half  of  the  house  was  blown  away  and 
the  other  half  was  still  standing.  In  one  other  place 
the  barn  was  picked  up  and  carried  to  the  next  ranch 
and  sat  down  right  side  up.  In  one  other  place  one- 
half  of  the  roof  was  taken  off  and  the  other  left  on. 
This  is  what  the  freak  winds  do  out  there  in  a  big 
storm.  All  of  the  houses  that  can  afford  them  have 
cyclone  cellars.  These  are  built  with  a  half-round  roof 
with  the  door  on  the  end  so  that  when  they  see  one  com¬ 
ing  they  can  run  in  from  the  storm. 

October  3.  Leave  Peabody,  Kansas  6  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster. 
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October  4.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  of 
Florence,  Kansas  at  7  A.  M.  Name,  C.  S.  Wisler, 
postmaster.  The  next  town  will  be  Cedar  Pond, 
Kansas.  Checked  in  by  the  owner  of  Clover  Cliff 
Ranch  at  4  P.  M.,  leaving  the  ranch  at  6  A.  M.  The 
man  that  the  author  stopped  with  over  night  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  and  has  lived  in  this  fair  land  for  forty  years.  He 
has  four  sons  in  the  service  at  present,  all  of  the  boys 
this  man  has  are  in  the  army.  This  man,  though  he  was 
born  in  the  old  country  he  told  the  author  that  all  that 
he  had  he  has  made  in  this  fair  land.  He  told  the 
author  that  he  knew  this  fair  land  but  did  not  know 
the  land  of  his  birth  and  this  land  was  his  home  and  the 
land  that  he  had  trained  his  boys  to  fight  for  and  he 
and  they  would  stick  to  this  country  until  their  last 
drop  of  blood  was  spent  and  that  he  would  spend  his 
last  dollar.  This  man  was  very  rich  for  he  told  the 
author  that  he  owned  four  sections  of  land,  which 
means  2560  acres.  That  means  some  land;  all  tilled 
land.  This  same  man  had  mortgages,  one  piled  upon 
another  that  he  showed  the  author.  This  man  was 
some  smoker.  In  one  day  and  night  that  the  author 
was  there  this  man  was  smoking  night  and  day.  This 
man  raised  many  acres  of  wheat  and  he  had  so  many 
hogs  that  the  author  could  not  count  them.  They  were 
all  Red  Jerseys  and  some  hog  sight  to  see.  They  were 
all  out  in  the  field  and  all  were  clean  and  that  was  what 
the  author  liked,  to  see  those  hogs  and  see  them  clean. 
The  next  town  will  be  Saffordville.  Arrive  there  at  5 
P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster. 

October  6.  Leave  Plymouth,  Kansas.  Checked 
out  by  the  lady.  This  time  Mrs.  H.  C.  Howell  7  A.  M. 
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We  are  on  our  way  to  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Emory  E. 
Davis.  This  grand  old  man  was  eighty  years  old  when 
the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  but  he  was 
a  grand  old  man  to  talk  with  and  the  author  could  draw 
this  grand  old  man  along  to  give  him  pointers  that 
would  help  him  on  in  the  work  which  he  had  laid  out 
to  do.  The  author  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  learn  from 
the  other  fellow  for  in  that  way  he  could  find  out  many 
things.  The  author  is  a  very  early  riser.  He  likes  to 
be  up  and  doing  so  when  he  was  at  the  Davis  Ranch  he 
was  up  early  to  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen,  so  this  was 
the  author’s  reward.  Down  in  a  small  meadow  of  this 
ranch  the  author  saw  that  the  meadow  was  covered 
with  that  corn  thief,  the  crow,  and  they  were  so  thick 
that  you  could  not  see  the  ground.  Nothing  but  black¬ 
birds  and  they  were  crows.  They  were  here,  there  and 
everywhere  the  eye  turned.  That  was  all  that  you 
could  see.  The  author  had  never  seen  such  a  sight  be¬ 
fore  nor  since.  The  author  told  Grandpa  Davis  that 
the  meat  was  some  crow  meat.  The  author  told  Mr. 
Davis  that  it  was  the  blackest  bunch  that  he  had  seen  in 
one  place  in  all  of  his  travels.  You  see  many  sights. 

The  next  town  Emporia,  Kansas.  Checked  in  to 
this  town  by  Miss  Esther  H.  Brown.  Leave  Emporia 
10  A.  M.  Arrived  in  Reading,  Kansas  at  4  P.  M. 
October  8.  Waverly,  Kansas,  next  town.  Leave  barn 
camp  6  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Miss  Ruth  Hill.  Ar¬ 
rived  in  Homewood  5  P.  M.  October  9.  Checked  out 
by  the  postmaster  from  camp  5  P.  M. 

October  10.  Leave  barn  camp.  Checked  out  by 
the  postmaster,  Edgerton,  Kansas.  The  author  begins 
to  think  that  the  battle  is  more  than  half  fought  as  he 
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is  drawing  to  the  end  of  the  great  plains  of  western 
Kansas.  The  Great  Plains  are  very  tiresome  to  travel 
in  day  after  day,  but  of  this  great  plains  the  author  has 
this  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  graneries  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  The  author  does  not  think  that  you  can  find 
another  state  that  produces  the  amount  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  that  is  produced  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The 
Great  Plains  of  Western  Kansas  are  nothing  but  miles 
of  golden  grain  and  one-half  of  this  great  state  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  plains.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state  is  made 
up  of  rolling  hills  but  those  hills,  many  of  them,  are  a 
mass  of  golden  grain  of  all  kinds.  It  also  produces 
thousands  of  heads  of  stock  of  all  kinds.  The  author 
saw  many  sleek  herds  of  stock.  The  Black  Poe  and  the 
Bed  Poe  and  the  Herford,  that  is  the  white  face,  and 
the  author  wants  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers 
that  the  white  face  stock  are  the  standard  stock  of  the 
many  states  of  our  Union,  also  in  Mexico  and  also  in 
Canada.  The  author  has  made  note  of  this  in  his 
travels.  The  homes  of  the  ranchers  are  set  well  back 
in  the  hills  in  some  sheltered  nook.  None  of  them  are 
set  along  the  highway,  but  are  built  way  back  under  the 
hills.  The  author  knew  why  this  was  done.  It  was  to 
get  away  from  those  great  winds  that  Kansas  is  noted 
for.  They  have  to  guard  against  them.  My  readers, 
you  do  not  know  what  you  have  missed  if  you  have 
never  been  out  in  a  Kansas  wind  storm.  You  have 
missed  half  your  life  but  after  you  have  been  in  one 
you  will  not  want  to  spend  the  other  half  in  a  Kansas 
wind  storm.  The  author  knows,  for  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  trying  many  of  them,  but  it  is  one  thing 
you  do  not  care  to  repeat.  But  those  old  boys  of  the 
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plains  know  how  to  fight  those  great  winds.  They 
know  that  country  so  well  that  they  can  tell  when  the 
clouds  come  up  they  can  tell  if  the  storm  that  is  on  the 
way  is  a  wind  storm  or  a  cyclone.  Then  they  will  crawl 
into  their  dugouts  and  wait  for  it  to  blow  over.  So  well 
do  they  know  the  signs  that  they  seldom  get  caught  by 
a  big  storm.  That  is  where  the  preparedness  comes  in. 
Be  ever  ready  for  anything  that  may  come  up  and  you 
will  be  ever  ready  for  it  be  it  what  it  may  be.  This  is 
the  author’s  belief  to  go  on  and  on  and  never  give  up. 
But  let  on,  ever  on,  be  your  motto  and  you  will  win 
and  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  end.  Take  all  things 
as  they  come.  Laugh  and  the  world  will  laugh  with 
you,  cry  and  you  cry  alone.  This  is  the  other  of  the 
author’s  thoughts,  a  smile  will  win  where  a  frown  will 
lose  every  time.  This  is  one  of  the  author’s  truest  say¬ 
ings.  Another  one  of  his  mottoes  is  that  he  tries  to  live 
up  to  these  good  things.  The  author  has  learned  that 
by  travel.  It  broadens  the  mind  and  teaches  you  that 
there  are  other  ones  in  the  world  besides  in  that  old 
home  town  of  yours.  That  you  cannot  learn  in  one 
town  what  you  can  learn  in  many.  You  learn  these 
things  by  travel.  You  learn  things  that  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster. 

October  11.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Cosgrove,  Olathe,  Kansas,  7  A.  M.  Well,  my 
dear  friends,  this  is  the  author’s  last  day  to  write  on  or 
about  this  great  state  out  on  the  great  western  plains.. 
A  place  that  the  author  has  found  much  to  write  about 
and  he  would  never  tire  of  writing  of  those  great  men 
of  the  plains  who  had  the  courage  to  emigrate  to  that 
great  wild  land  of  the  great  West.  It  takes  real  men 
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to  go  out  to  the  Great  Plains  and  stick  to  their  job  and 
win  out.  You,  my  dear  readers,  do  not  begin  to  know 
what  these  brave  men  went  out  to  battle  against.  No 
one  will  ever  know  what  these  men  really  went  through 
out  on  those  great  level  plains  where  water  was  and  is 
at  the  present  day  very  scarce  and  the  author  knows  by 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  The  author  has 
seen  men  that  had  to  draw  water  for  the  family  use 
twenty-five  miles  from  their  home.  This  the  author 
saw  on  his  great  trip  and  seeing  is  the  only  way  to  be 
sure.  Then  you  know  it  for  you  saw  it. 

The  author  made  this  long  trip  to  find  out  things 
as  they  were  and  he  did  not  make  the  trip  for  nothing, 
and  now  he  gives  the  public  the  chance  to  get  for  little 
money  what  it  has  cost  the  author  much  money  and 
plenty  of  hardship.  The  author  learned  many  things 
on  this  trip  that  cannot  be  learned  in  any  other  way. 
The  author  is  quick  to  see  and  to  note  what  he  does  see 
and  he  now  knows  the  real  working  ways  of  the  several 
states  that  he  has  traveled  through  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war  and  that  was  in  1917.  That  year  was  a  hard 
year  to  travel  in  but  the  author  had  been  making  his 
plans  for  four  years  and  would  not  let  a  little  thing  like 
war  stop  him  from  starting  on  his  long  trip  for  the 
author  is  a  man  who  once  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing  goes  at  it  man  fashion  and  is  out  to  win,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cost.  He  is  what  the  little  Irishman  used 
to  call  the  author,  that  he  was  a  Go-getter  and  the 
Irishman  was  right.  The  author  will  get  what  he  goes 
after  or  know  the  reason  why.  So  on  his  way  across 
he  was  looking  for  facts  and  he  did  not  fail  to  get  those 
facts.  There  were  many  things  that  the  author  learned 
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that  the  public  will  never  know  but  those  same  things 
are  a  benefit  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

The  next  town  will  be  Lenexa.  Checked  in  by 
Maude  Williams,  postmaster,  at  10  A.  M.  Now  Maude 
was  a  real  Kansas  girl  and  the  author  knows  a  real  girl 
when  he  sees  one  and  as  he  did  not  have  much  time  to 
spend,  for  these  dear  sweet  girls  of  the  great  plains 
looked  good  to  the  author.  Sometimes  they  are  good 
to  look  at.  The  author  likes  to  joke  once  in  a  while. 
One  of  the  author’s  faults  is  to  always  take  the  part  of 
the  girls,  be  they  old  maids  or  young  maids  if  they  be 
worthy  of  notice.  There  is  one  type  of  a  girl  that  the 
author  never  fails  to  notice  and  that  is  the  girl  with  the 
auburn  head.  They  are  the  author’s  favorite  heads 
and  he  never  fails  to  take  two  looks  at  one,  be  it  old  or 
young.  But  there  is  just  one  girl  that  the  author  does 
admire,  the  girl  with  the  personality  and  that  is  the 
only  girl  that  appeals  to  the  real  man.  And,  as  you  do 
not  find  many  of  this  kind  the  author  knows  he  is  safe 
to  roam,  but  it  would  never  do  for  the  author  to  live  in 
Kansas.  For  some  of  those  dear  girls  of  the  plains 
would  have  a  rope  on  the  author.  Three  P.  M.  My 
last  check  in  in  old  Kansas.  Checked  in  by  S.  W.  Bend, 
Rosedale,  Kansas. 

October  12.  We  are  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Here  in  this  city  they  were  very  kind  to  the  author. 
Near  the  Post  building,  where  they  print  the  Post 
paper,  the  leading  paper  in  this  great  city,  they  do  not 
allow  a  horse  to  stand  but  ten  minutes  but  the  officer 
on  beat  here  when  he  found  out  who  the  author  was  he 
told  the  author  to  stay  as  long  as  he  wished  to  stay  and 
the  author  was  there  from  9  in  the  morning  until  4  in 
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the  afternoon.  This  gave  the  author  a  chance  to  sell 
his  postcards  and  get  some  much-needed  money,  as  the 
author  was  broke  when  he  arrived  in  that  big  city  and 
he  sure  did  need  the  money.  He  took  in  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  which  was  a  great  help  to  him  on  his  trip  to  the 
rising  sun. 

This  city  is  one  of  get  up  and  go.  Everything  is 
one  of  life  and  hustle  and  rush.  There  is  plenty  for 
everyone  to  do  in  this  city.  This  trip  was  made  when 
things  were  stirred  up  all  over  this  country,  the  first 
year  of  the  World  War.  Then  everyone  was  busy  and 
men  were  in  great  demand.  You  could  get  work  in  any 
city  you  went  to  for  they  all  wanted  men.  There  was  a 
small  boy  invited  the  author  to  his  home  and  in  that 
great  city  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  was  glad  to 
have  the  boy  to  guide  me  to  his  home  where  he  had  so 
kindly  invited  the  author  to  spend  the  night  with  him 
at  his  home.  The  home  was  a  humble  one  but  clean 
and  the  author  was  welcomed  to  the  home.  The  little 
boy  was  a  Jew  boy  but  that  did  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  author.  The  boy  had  been  kind  enough  to  ask 
the  author  to  go  home  with  him  so  he  went  to  his  home 
and  found  a  welcome  there.  In  that  home  were  two 
sisters  and  the  father  and  the  mother.  There  the  author 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  Mr.  Wells  and  wife. 
They  lived  upstairs  in  the  same  house  with  the  boy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  wanted  me  to  spend  the  night  with 
them  but  the  author  had  promised  to  eat  with  the  boy, 
so  the  author  fixed  it  this  way,  to  eat  with  the  boy  to¬ 
night  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  in  the  morning.  In 
that  way  the  author  could  treat  all  alike  and  all  would 
be  satisfied.  In  some  things  you  have  to  be  diplomatic 
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and  this  was  one  of  the  times.  The  author  has  had 
many  nice  letters  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  and  they 
were  very  nice  letters  and  the  author  has  them.  The 
author  has  many  letters  from  friends  on  his  long  trip 
and  he  has  the  autograph  of  this  whole  Jewish  family 
and  they  all  wanted  their  names  in  the  author’s  book 
and  the  author  never  makes  a  promise  but  he  means  to 
keep  it.  So  in  goes  the  whole  family.  First  Miss  Mollie 
Dennis  and  Miss  Julious  Dennis  and  Master  Saul  Den¬ 
nis  and  Mr.  Edward  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Rose  Dennis 
of  610  Woodland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Checked  in  by  the  entire  family  October  13,  7  P.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kansas,  Mo., 
at  8  A.  M.  and  we  are  off  on  our  trip  to  the  rising  sun. 
Here  in  this  city  we  got  some  needed  rest  and  a  little 
money  of  which  we  were  in  need  and  we  sure  can  use 
it  on  a  trip  like  this  one.  My  dear  old  pals  must  eat 
and  the  author  has  to  have  a  meal  once  in  a  while  to 
keep  him  on  the  go.  Checked  in  by  Miss  Anna  E. 
Canon,  postmaster  of  Buckner,  Mo.,  at  5  P.  M. 

October  14.  Checked  out  of  Levasy,  Missouri,  7 
A.  M.  by  the  postmaster.  This  part  of  Missouri  is  a 
rolling  country,  made  up  of  large  farms  through  this 
part  of  Missouri.  Almost  every  one  of  them  is  kept 
in  Al  order  and  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  to  see  this 
great  rolling  country  all  under  cultivation  and  here  in 
old  Missouri  it  made  the  author  think  of  his  own  home 
state.  You  would  see  a  few  chestnut  trees  now  and 
then.  This  would  take  the  author  back  to  his  old  home 
town  where  in  his  younger  days  he  had  spent  many 
happy  hours.  Then  you  would  see  a  good  old  hickory 
tree  along  the  way  and  that  would  carry  you  back  to 
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the  good  old  days  of  yore  again.  Then  you  would  see 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  along  your  way  and  this  would 
make  you  think  of  your  home  land.  My  friends,  the 
author  has  been  traveling  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail 
since  he  left  Pueblo,  Colorado,  the  head  of  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail.  Later  in  this  book  the  author  will  put 
on  one  page  all  of  the  trails  that  he  has  traveled  over. 
That  will  give  his  readers  a  true  and  full  guide  of  the 
author’s  long  trip  from  Catalina  Island,  California,  to 
Coney  Island,  New  York.  This  will  give  to  the  readers 
of  this  book  a  true  guide  across  this  great  continent. 
This  guide  will  contain  the  full  name  of  the  author  of 
of  this  book. 

The  next  town  will  be  Myrick,  Missouri.  Checked 
in  by  agent  at  4  P.  M.  The  next  town  will  be  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Missouri.  Checked  out  by  Miss  Dorothy  Davis, 
7  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Dover,  Missouri,  and  the 
next  is  Waverly,  Missouri.  Checked  into  this  town  by 
the  postmaster  at  5  P.  M.  October  15.  October  16, 
checked  out  by  the  postmaster,  7  A.  M.  Next  town  is 
Malta  Bend,  the  next  Marshall.  Arrived  3  P.  M. 
Checked  in  by  O.  B.,  Dover,  Missouri.  October  17, 
checked  out  by  Mr.  A.  M.,  Marshall,  Missouri,  6  A. 
M.  Next  town  Arrow  Rock,  Missouri.  Checked  in  by 
C.  E.  Wills.  Here  we  will  stop  for  the  night.  The 
next  town  is  Blackwater,  Missouri.  Checked  in  by  J. 
W.  Sims,  5  P.  M. 

October  18.  Leave  8  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  J. 
W.  Sims,  Blackwater.  The  next  town  is  Lamine. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  The  next  town  is 
Boonville,  Missouri.  Checked  in  by  the  parcel  post 
carrier.  Here  we  cross  the  muddy  Missouri  River.  The 
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author  will  never  forget  that  day  for  the  wind  was 
blowing  one  of  the  hardest  gales  that  the  author  ever 
saw  in  old  Missouri.  You  could  not  keep  the  blanket 
on  Handsome  Dick.  The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard 
that  you  could  not  hear  the  captain  give  his  orders  to 
the  sailors.  It  was  all  the  author  could  do  to  keep  Dick 
on  the  deck.  It  was  but  a  short  run  across  the  muddy 
river  but  the  author  was  glad  when  this  trip  was  over. 
The  trip  of  twenty  minutes  cost  the  author  seventy-five 
cents  for  that  short  ride  on  the  old  muddy  Missouri 
River,  but  it  was  some  rough  ride.  After  you  cross  the 
river  you  get  into  sand  up  to  your  shoe  tops  for  five 
miles,  then  you  come  to  good  roads  again.  Now  we 
will  stop  at  the  town  of  Boonville  tonight.  We  will  get 
in  at  4  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Albin,  800 
Sixth  Street,  Boonville,  Missouri. 

October  19.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  8  A. 
M.  The  next  town,  New  Franklin.  Arrived  at  4  P. 
M.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster. 

Leave  New  Franklin,  October  20,  5  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  The  next  town  Roche- 
port,  October  21.  The  next  town  Columbia,  Missouri. 
Checked  out  by  Adams  P.  Gorden,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Columbia,  Missouri,  at  8  A.  M.  Next  town  Fulton, 
Missouri.  Checked  in  by  the  mayor,  October  22. 
Checked  out  by  Mr.  Eliga,  Hansen,  Missouri,  7  A.  M. 
Our  next  town  is  Williamsburg,  Missouri.  Checked  in 
by  Maud  Love  and  she  was  a  love.  She  was  postmis¬ 
tress  of  the  town.  October  23.  Here  we  stay  for  the 
night. 

October  24.  Leave  barn  camp  6  A.  M.  The 
next  town  is  Mineola,  Missouri.  We  are  still  traveling 
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through  the  finest  part  of  this  old  state.  The  land  lies 
through  low  lying  hills  and  there  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  Missouri  River  fine  meadows.  Along  the  route  in 
this  part  of  the  state  you  will  see  great  stock  ranches 
all  along  the  way.  The  author  will  stop  in  the  town  of 
Florence,  Missouri,  tonight.  Checked  in  by  J.  H.  Tal- 
ber,  4  P.  M.  October  25.  Checked  out  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Talber,  7  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Jonesburg,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  author  and  his  pals  are  on  the  jump  all  the 
time  this  fine  weather.  We  mean  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  and  cover  all  the  ground  that  can  be 
covered.  The  next  town  is  Warrenton.  Checked  in 
by  the  postmaster,  4  P.  M.  October  26.  It  is  very 
pleasant  driving  through  the  hills  of  this  grand  old 
state.  The  ranchers  have  harvested  most  of  the  crops 
as  they  have  early  frosts  in  this  state.  But  this  is  the 
state  that  they  do  have  fine  crops.  All  the  way  across 
the  state. 

The  next  town  is  Truesdale,  Missouri  and  we  are 
checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  5  P.  M.  The  next 
town  is  Foristell,  Missouri.  Leave  this  place  7  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  Ivy  C.  Williams,  postmaster  of  the 
town  of  Foristell,  Missouri. 

October  27.  The  author  is  here  thirty-eight  miles 
out  of  St.  Louis  with  one  wheel  broken  off  short  at  the 
shoulder.  Now,  what  would  you  do  in  this  case?  This 
is  what  the  author  did.  Went  to  an  old  farmhouse  and 
stated  his  case  to  that  dear  old  German  lady  and  she 
proved  to  be  a  real  lady,  ready  to  help  a  real  man  when 
he  was  in  trouble.  And  this  is  what  she  did  for  the 
author.  Told  him  to  look  around  and  see  what  he 
could  find  to  help  him  out  of  trouble  and  the  author 
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found  a  pair  of  old  cultivator  wheels  which  would  help 
him  out  of  his  trouble  and  the  kind-hearted  old  lady 
gave  them  to  the  author  and  the  author  worked  his  way 
with  a  pole  to  hold  the  outfit  up  and  he  worked  his  way 
to  the  blacksmith  shop  where  he  got  an  old  axle  and 
two  clips  and  fastened  them  to  the  other  axle  and  he 
was  ready  to  go  on  in  the  morning. 

October  28.  Leave  old  shed  camp  5  A.  M.  Ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Avery  Stock  Farm.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Avery,  propietor,  Pattonville,  Missouri,  4  P.  M. 

October  29.  My  last  check  out  of  Old  Missouri. 
Here  we  have  to  part  from  Old  Missouri,  but  the  best 
of  friends  must  part.  The  author  hates  to  leave  the 
state  where  he  found  so  many  good  friends.  The  author 
will  never  forget  this  good  old  state,  though  he  had  his 
only  bad  breakdown  in  this  old  state.  Fond  memories 
you  will  never  forget.  The  author  will  always  think  of 
the  friends  he  leaves  in  this  grand  old  state.  The  last 
check  out  of  Missouri  by  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  1  P.  M.  October  30. 

Tuesday,  October  30,  1917.  East  St.  Louis,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Checked  in  by  Albert  G.  Gruetzenacher,  4  P. 
M.  Leave  7  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  Gruetzen¬ 
acher,  1932  Illinois  Avenue,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
The  fond  good-bye.  Good-bye  to  Old  Missouri,  good¬ 
bye  to  you  today.  We  are  leaving  to  go  on  our  way. 
It  is  with  sad  hearts  we  leave  you  but  we  must  be  on 
our  way,  but  we  hope  again  to  meet  you  and  we  know 
what  you  will  say,  I  am  glad  to  greet  you  and  shake 
you  by  the  hand.  And  this  is  what  you  will  say,  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you  once  again  you  grand  and  noble  man 
who  won  the  goal  he  set  to  win  in  this  fair  haven  land. 
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Now  we  will  cross  the  old  Mississippi  and  we  will 
cross  her  today. 

Wednesday,  October  13,  1917.  We  are  on  the 
Free  Bridge  in  the  center  of  this,  our  greatest  river, 
the  Mississippi  River.  We  are  also  on  the  state  line 
between  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  old  girl  is  rough 
today.  The  author  thought  her  hair  needed  combing 
by  the  way  she  rolled  that  day.  The  wind  was  very 
strong  that  day  and  that  means  on  the  river  she  was 
blowing  a  gale.  She  is  one  proud  river  and  one  to  be 
proud  of,  but  when  she  gets  on  the  rise  and  her  banks 
are  overflowing,  then  look  out  for  this  old  gal,  for  you 
don’t  know  where  she  is  going  for  when  she  gets  to 
going  and  is  in  an  awful  rage  then  you  may  happen  to 
meet  her.  You  will  have  to  climb  a  tree  and  there,  my 
dear  friends,  you  will  have  to  stay  until  some  good 
friend  is  kind  enough  to  come  there  with  a  boat  and 
help  you  on  your  way  and  if  that  friend  don’t  come 
there  you  will  have  to  stay  until  that  same  old  river 
begins  to  go  away  and  if  luck  don’t  come  your  way  it  is 
in  that  tree  you  climbed  today  that  you  my  friend,  will 
have  to  stay.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you,  but  I 
have  to  be  on  my  way. 

My  next  check  out  is  Trenton,  Illinois.  Checked 
out  by  Daniel  D.  Russell,  postmaster  of  Trenton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  9  A.  M.  Next  town  is  Breese,  Illinois.  We  stop 
tonight  at  that  famous  town  of  Carlyle.  Checked  in 
by  the  postmaster  at  5 :30  P.  M.  At  Carlyle  now. 
This  town  is  known  the  world  over  as  there  is  where 
you  will  find  the  famous  Red  Men’s  School.  This 
school  is  for  both  boys  and  girls.  They  are  sent  from 
the  Red  Men’s  camps  from  all  over  the  United  States 
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to  this  great  school.  There  they  are  taught  the  ways 
of  the  white  man.  The  Carlisle  boys  are  known  from 
the  Golden  West  to  the  Far  East.  For  one  thing  they 
are  known  for  their  great  running  teams  in  cross¬ 
country  races.  They  are  seldom  beaten  or  in  their  re¬ 
lay  races  do  they  get  beaten.  They  also  can  play  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  good  old  way  and  they  are  not  slow  in  the 
baseball  games.  You  find  these  Red  boys  on  deck  in 
all  of  the  coming  sports  and  they  are  game,  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  The  author  has  seen  them  at  work 
and  at  play.  The  author  could  go  on  and  keep  telling 
the  good  points  of  this  famous  school,  but  the  author 
too  has  a  goal  to  win  and  must  say  good-bye  and  be  on 
his  way.  Next  check  in,  town  of  Salem.  Checked  in 
by  the  postmaster  5  P.  M.,  Friday,  November  2. 

Saturday,  November  3,  1917.  Checked  out  by  J. 
H.  Judson,  6:30  A.  M.  The  next  town  will  be  Iuka, 
Illinois.  Checked  in  by  Mrs.  Fern  David  3:30  P.  M. 
Leave  Flora,  Illinois,  7 :45  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  D. 
S.  Thackerey.  Next  town  Clay  City.  Checked  in  by 
postmaster  at  5  P.  M.  These  little  towns  are  very 
close  together.  Makes  you  think  you  are  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  Next  town  is  Noble.  The  next  one 
will  be  all  night  for  us  as  we  are  very  tired.  The  roads 
are  in  bad  shape,  but  we  must  go  on.  Next  little  town 
is  Denny.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  5  P.  M., 
Monday,  November  5.  Tuesday,  November  6,  checked 
out  by  W.  S.  Shafer,  time,  6:30  A.  M. 

Next  town  Sumner.  Of  the  next  town  the  author 
will  tell  you  of  interesting  happenings.  We  arrive  at 
the  town  of  Lawrenceville,  Illinois.  Checked  in  by  Ira 
Calvert,  assistant  postmaster  of  this  city.  Checked  in 
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at  4  P.  M.  Wednesday,  November  7.  Here  we  have 
the  honorable  mayor  of  this  fine  little  city  of  Lawrence- 
ville,  Illinois,  Mr.  Ivan  Wright?  the  youngest  mayor  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  year  of  1917,  the  first  year  of  the 
World  War.  In  my  conversation  I  found  him  the  real 
man,  a  man  who,  if  he  made  you  a  promise,  would  keep 
it  to  you.  This  same  mayor  has  written  to  the  author 
and  those  letters  are  very  much  prized  by  the  author. 
At  the  time  that  author  met  this  young  mayor  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old. 

This  is  my  last  town  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  a 
great  part  of  that  has  been  through  swamps  and  low- 
lying  roads.  The  author  just  happened  to  hit  this  part 
of  the  country  at  the  right  time,  for  if  he  had  hit  these 
roads  they  would  have  been  impassable  as  the  roads  the 
author  came  over  lay  through  swamps,  but  luck  was 
with  the  author  this  time.  As  the  writer  drew  near  his 
goal  he  cut  all  the  corners  of  his  route  to  save  that  dear 
old  pal  of  his.  It  was  of  him  the  writer  thought.  That 
dear  old  pal  of  his  was  his  one  hope  to  win  that  goal 
that  the  author  was  out  to  win.  The  author  still  has 
that  pal  of  his.  He  is  very  close  to  the  writer’s  heart. 
Those  two  pals  are  all  and  all  to  him. 

I  have  told  my  readers  that  out  in  old  Illinois  is  a 
fine  farming  state,  but  the  author  came  across  the 
worst  corner  of  Illinois,  so  would  not  judge  the  rest  of 
the  state  by  what  he  saw,  for  he  knows  that  old  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  finest  farming  states  in  this  grand  old 
Union.  The  author  does  not  wish  to  misjudge  any 
part  of  his  travels,  but  to  be  fair  with  all  and  not  to  be 
unjust  with  no  one.  I  am  on  the  line,  Illinois  one  side 
and  Indiana  on  the  other.  We  check  out  of  the  city  of 
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Lawrenceville,  Illinois,  by  the  chief  of  police,  8  A.  M. 
Well,  here  we  are  at  the  state  line.  We  will  be  in  In¬ 
diana  tonight.  We  cross  the  Wabash  here  at  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana.  We  are  here.  Checked  in  by  R.  M. 
Robinson,  postmaster  at  just  1  P.  M. 

Thursday,  November  8,  1917.  Checked  out  7  A. 
M.  by  W.  C.  Boid,  Burgville,  Indiana.  The  next  town 
is  Bicknell,  Indiana.  We  are  now  traveling  on  the 
White  River  trail  running  from  Vincennes  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  This  trail  leads  you  back  and  forth 
across  the  White  River.  In  some  places  it  is  very  shal¬ 
low,  but  there  is  quicksand  and  you  must  be  ever  on 
your  guard.  As  there  are  no  bridges  on  this  river  you 
are  compelled  to  ford  the  river.  I  made  it  a  point  never 
to  drive  Handsome  Dick  in  any  place  that  I  did  not 
first  go  in  myself  to  see  what  I  had  to  contend  with  for 
my  dear  old  pal  has  never  been  hurt  or  scared  so  he  has 
all  the  faith  there  is  in  good  horse  senses.  Now  this  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  you  find  in  the  human  family. 
This  pal  of  mine  would  follow  the  author  through 
Hades  if  his  master  went  first.  If  there  was  quicksand, 
and  many  times  there  was  plenty  of  it,  I  first  tried  it 
out  myself,  though  sometimes  the  author  knew  that  he 
was  running  great  risks,  but  they  had  to  be  run  to  win 
our  goal.  So  the  author  never  hesitated  to  try  out  all 
places  where  he  had  to  cross  the  White  River.  This  is 
not  by  one-half  the  dangers  that  the  author  went 
through  for  this  pal  of  his.  The  author  has  been  in 
many  tight  places  and  in  many  dangers  for  this  pal  of 
his,  for  this  brave  little  horse.  The  writer  has  been  up 
all  night  to  keep  a  fire  to  keep  the  mountain  lions  from 
killing  his  brave  old  pal.  Then  there  is  that  diamond 
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back  rattler  that  you  must  watch.  Even  here  on  the 
White  River  trail  you  must  be  ever  on  your  guard  for 
they  are  here  on  this  trail.  Sometimes  I  think  I  will 
never  get  by  all  of  these  pests,  for  that  is  as  good  a 
name  for  them  as  you  can  find.  The  next  town  we  will 
check  in  at  is  the  town  of  Westphalia.  Arrive  there 
4:15  P.  M. 

Friday,  November  9.  Leave  the  town  of  Sand- 
born  7  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster,  Mr. 
Bert  C.  Lund.  Next  town  is  Marco.  Checked  out  by 
the  postmaster.  Next  town  Lyons.  The  next  is  Switz 
City.  Here  we  spend  the  night.  Saturday,  November 
10,  checked  out  by  Robert  B.  Bard  at  7:20  A.  M.  Ar¬ 
rive  cane  mill  camp  5  P.  M.  Sunday,  November  11, 
checked  out  by  Roy  Stevens,  postmaster  of  the  town  of 
Freedom,  Indiana.  Arrived  at  12:15  P.  M.  Checked 
in  by  Mr.  Edward  Farrell,  Spencer,  Indiana,  address 
306  Market  street. 

Monday,  November  12.  Checked  out  by  W.  G. 
Moss,  postmaster  and  by  E.  M.  Fulk,  assistant  post¬ 
master  at  7 :30  A.  M.  This  means  a  double  check  out 
which  cannot  be  denied.  The  author’s  one  point  on  this 
trip  was  proof  and  the  writer  has  that  proof  in  full 
from  every  city  and  town  and  borough.  The  author 
watched  all  points  in  this  line  to  see  that  all  check  ins 
and  check  outs  were  in  order  and  properly  made.  The 
author  has  studied  on  this  one  point  and  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  have  the  proof  that  they  could  not 
dispute  when  the  author  reached  his  goal.  Proof  he 
must  have  at  no  matter  what  the  cost  or  the  risk  to  run. 
That  proof  he  was  bound  to  have.  He  has  it  and  no 
other  one  has  it  or  ever  will  have  it.  The  author’s  next 
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town  is  Romona.  The  next  town  is  Gosport.  The  next 
place  Whitaker.  Checked  in  3:10  P.  M.  by  postmaster. 

November  13.  Leave  8  A.  M.  Checked  out  by 
Lida  C.  Jamison,  Paragon,  Indiana.  The  next  town  is 
Martinsville,  Indiana.  The  author  has  been  driving  for 
the  last  four  hundred  miles  with  one  wheel  broken  off 
at  the  shoulder  and  in  its  place  has  used  an  old  cultiva¬ 
tor  wheel  in  place  of  the  buggy  wheel.  After  driving 
so  far  with  this  old  wheel  they  told  the  author  that  they 
could  put  in  an  acetylene  weld.  But  the  author  did  not 
think  much  of  this  kind  of  a  job,  in  fact,  did  not  have 
any  faith  in  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  were  so  sure 
that  they  could  do  the  job  that  the  author*  said  “Go 
ahead  and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do.  I  do  not  think 
that  kind  of  welding  will  hold  but  will  try  it  for  once. 
Will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it  later,  how  much  I  think 
of  your  welding.”  Well,  they  did  the  job  and  this  is 
how  it  turned  out,  it  held  for  just  twenty-five  miles  and 
then  broke  down. 

On  July  13,  1917,  there  swept  over  this  part  of 
Indiana  one  of  the  worst  tornadoes  that  they  have  ever 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  author’s  trail  led 
him  through  a  part  of  this  great  windstorm.  In  one 
place  the  author  saw  where  one  house  was  blown  away 
and  one  was  just  half  blown  away  and  the  other  half 
left  standing.  Then  all  along  the  author’s  trail  there 
were  great  trees  blown  down.  You  would  see  the  roof 
of  one  barn  blown  off,  then  you  would  see  parts  of 
homes  blown  away.  The  farmers  along  the  river  told 
the  author  that  they  were  in  a  very  bad  hole  as  the 
storm  destroyed  many  of  their  crops.  The  time  that  the 
storm  came  the  crops  were  just  about  half  grown.  They 
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told  me  that  a  gerat  many  of  their  stock  were  either 
killed  or  hurt  so  that  they  had  to  be  killed.  The  author 
had  a  chance  to  see  all  of  this  on  his  trail.  It  seems 
funny  but  the  great  winds  most  always  follow  a  river. 
Now,  on  this  trail  the  author  was  close  to  the  river  most 
of  the  time. 

November  14.  The  next  town  is  Terrell.  Checked, 
out  7  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Brooklyn.  November 
15.  Checked  out  by  Jesse  Pummer  at  7  A.  M.  Checked 
out  by  postmaster.  Next  town  is  Maywood,  Indiana. 
Checked  in  9  A.  M.  The  author’s  axle  has  broken 
again,  just  six  miles  from  Indianapolis.  That  acetylene 
weld  held  the  author  just  twenty-five  miles,  then  broke 
down.  There  was  only  one  thing  that  the  author  could 
do  and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  do  it.  The  author 
put  on  the  old  wheel  that  he  had  driven  four  hundred 
miles  and  went  right  on  his  way.  The  author  would  like 
to  meet  the  one  that  put  on  that  weld.  I  don’t  think 
the  author  made  any  bad  remarks,  but  this  I  know,  he 
was  glad  that  no  one  was  looking  on  while  he  made  the 
change  of  wheels. 

Arrived  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of  the  city.  The  next 
town  Greenfield,  Indiana.  Checked  out  by  Miss  Hazel 
Davis  8  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Charlottesville,  In¬ 
diana.  Have  had  Dick  four  years  today.  The  next 
town  is  Ring.  The  next  is  Dublin.  Checked  in  by 
Mrs.  John,  Sheller,  Dublin,  Indiana,  3  P.  M. 

November  19.  Leave  Culver  City,  Indiana  7  A. 
M.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  The  next  town  is 
Pershing,  Indiana.  My  dear  readers,  this  is  my  last 
day  to  travel  in  this  grand  old  state  and  I  want  to  say 
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this  to  you,  my  friends,  before  I  leave  this  grand  old 
state  that  my  travels  here  have  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  author  and  many  kind  friends  have  I  found  in 
this  grand  old  Hoosier  state.  Many  happy  hours  have 
I  spent  on  your  trails,  across  your  fine  old  state. 
Though  some  of  my  days  have  been  very  hard  ones, 
yet  they  have  been  happy  days  to  me,  as  they  have 
drawn  me  on,  ever  on  toward  that  final  goal  that  the 
author  is  bound  to  reach.  The  author’s  one  aim  is  to 
win  that  for  which  he  started  out — to  win.  Nothing  but 
death  will  stop  the  author  or  if  he  should  lose  his  dear 
old  pals  nothing  will  keep  the  author  from  winning 
that  goal  and  though  the  author  hates  to  leave  you,  my 
dear  old  Indiana  state,  the  glad  hand  that  you  have  all 
so  kindly  given  to  the  author  on  his  was  throughout 
your  fine  old  state  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  author 
will  never  forget  the  way  that  you  good  folks  have 
treated  him  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of 
the  fairest  and  dearest  ladies  of  all  the  ladies  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  meet  on  his  long  trip  and  she  was  from 
Indiana.  This  lady  was  an  orphan,  the  author  is  sorry 
to  say,  but  she  had  the  dearest  little  home  that  the 
author  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  stopping  at  on  his  way 
across  the  great  plains  of  Kansas.  That  was  the  happy 
little  home  where  the  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  this  happy  pair  and  the  author  will  never  forget 
them  so  long  as  he  may  roam,  for  they  treated  him  so> 
kindly  and  made  him  so  much  at  home. 

The  author  crossed  the  Wabash  at  Vincennes,  In¬ 
diana  and  traveled  over  the  White  River  Trail  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  The  trail  was  a  very  hard  one,  though 
it  saved  the  author  eighty  miles  of  travel  by  coming 
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that  way.  But  I  must  leave  you  old  Indiana.  The  best 
of  friends  must  part,  so  now  I  have  to  leave  you  and  I 
will  say  good-bye  and  start. 

The  next  town  is  Centerville,  Indiana.  Had  Dick 
shod  today  by  H.  H.  Hort,  Centerville,  Indiana,  No¬ 
vember  19  at  1  P.  M.  The  next  town  will  be  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana.  Checked  in  by  L.  B.  Beck,  postmaster 
at  10  A.  M.  This  is  my  last  check  out  of  this  state. 
Checked  out  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  C.  Nally,  chief  of 
police.  Out  6  A.  M.  Leave  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Well,  here  we  are  once  more  on  our  way  and  glad 
to  be  on  the  way  once  more.  We  are  on  the  line.  Dick’s 
head  is  in  Ohio  and  his  tail  is  in  Indiana.  This  is  one 
of  the  author’s  tricks,  to  always  have  his  old  pal  half  in 
one  state  and  the  other  half  in  the  other.  This  trick  he 
has  played  on  all  state  lines  so  far  on  his  great  trip  and 
he  will  keep  on  doing  the  same  until  he  wins  out  on  his 
great  trip  and  he  will  surely  win  out.  Win  should  be 
the  author’s  name  for  he  is  bound  to  win  in  anything 
he  may  set  out  to  do.  We  are  now  in  a  state  that  the 
author  is  very  fond  of  for  out  in  that  old  state  of  Ohio 
the  author  found  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Though  he 
found  her  and  won  her,  from  her  he  had  to  part  though 
no  fault  of  any  earthly  thing.  She  was  taken  from  the 
author  by  that  Heavenly  Father  above.  Though  long 
years  have  come  and  gone,  the  author  has  never  for¬ 
gotten  the  girl  that  he  loved  so  true  and  he  never  will 
forget  her  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Wednesday,  November  21,  1917.  Brookville, 
Ohio.  Checked  out  6:30  A.  M.  by  Mrs.  Mary  Longe, 
Brookville,  Ohio.  Inglewood,  next  town  in  Ohio.  The 
author  has  much  to  say  of  Ohio.  The  author  told  you 
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how  he  lost  the  first  love  of  his  heart.  Now  he  will  tell 
you  hoW  he  met  that  first  love  when  a  boy  of  but  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Though  they  call  you  a  boy  at  that  age  the 
author  was  then  a  man  and  always  has  been  a  man  and 
has  always  done  a  man's  work  and  though  the  author 
is  60  years  old  he  can  still  do  a  man’s  work. 

But  now  to  my  story.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  author  went  to  Ohio  to  a  little  town  called  Elyria. 
This  little  town  lies  25  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  this  town  the  author  found  himself  forty- three  years 
ago  this  coming  April  the  first.  He  stopped  at  the 
Haldman  House.  There  he  was  asked  to  spend  the 
evening  at  a  church  social  given  by  the  church.  The 
writer  went  and  a  lady  asked  the  author  to  go  to  the 
table  and  have  ice  cream.  These  are  the  words  of  the 
author  to  the  lady,  “Not  without  some  nice,  sweet 
girl  to  go  with  me.”  The  lady  said  these  words  to  the 
author,  “You  shall  have  the  nicest  and  the  sweetest  girl 
in  this  room  tonight.  The  lady’s  name  was  Mrs. 
Besing  A.  Gearman  and  she  brought  her  daughter  for 
me  and  these  are  her  words,  “You  may  have  this  young 
lady  for  your  partner  tonight.”  The  author  said  “All 
right,  lady,  I  thank  you.”  The  young  lady’s  name  was 
May,  one  of  the  author’s  favorite  names,  so  May  and 
I  to  the  table  did  go  and  eat  all  the  ice  cream  that  we 
wanted  you  know.  Then  I  said  to  May,  “May  will  you 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  walking  home  with  you,” 
and  this  was  her  reply,  “You  can  walk  home  with  me” 
and  when  we  reached  her  home,  as  it  was  not  late  she 
said  “You  must  come  in,  I  want  you  to  meet  Papa.” 
So  the  author  went  in  and  met  Papa  and  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  The  author  was  at  that  time 
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breaking  colts  and  Papa  had  some  colts  to  break  and 
the  author  was  right  at  home.  But  the  colts  was  not 
all  that  the  author  wanted  in  that  home.  Papa  had  a 
daughter  to  win  and  the  author  was  out  to  win  that 
sweet  girl  and  win  her  he  did,  for  before  the  author  left 
that  happy  home  May  had  promised  to  be  the  author’s 
wife.  So  the  author  went  to  train  colts  for  Papa  and 
love  the  daughter  and  we  were  the  happiest  pair  in  that 
old  town.  May  was  just  my  age  and  one  of  the  best 
sports  in  that  town.  We  were  never  apart.  Where 
you  found  one,  you  would  find  the  other.  There  were 
no  breaks  with  us  for  we  were  ever  ready  to  go  to  any 
place  and  both  of  the  same  mind,  always  ready  to  do, 
one  for  the  other.  That  was  the  way  we  spent  that 
first  happy  year.  Her  mother  thought  there  was  no 
one  like  the  author,  so  was  ever  ready  to  help  the 
author  and  Papa  was  just  the  same,  ever  ready  to  do 
for  us.  May  was  a  good  sport  and  ever  in  for  all  the 
fun  there  was  to  be  had,  but  all  her  fun  good.  There 
were  no  bad  thoughts  for  my  sweet  little  May.  The 
author  will  describe  his  dear  old  sweetheart  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers  in  his  next  pages.  The  next 
check  in  is  Vandalia.  The  next  is  Phoneton.  The  next 
Brandt.  Emma  Halpin,  postmistress,  checked  us  in  at 
5:15  P.  M. 

Thursday,  November  28,  1917.  J.  B.  Trumbo, 
postmaster,  checked  us  out  at  6:15  A.  M.  The  next 
town  is  Springfield,  Ohio.  Checked  in  by  Charles  P. 
Dunn,  postmaster. 

Now  to  describe  the  author’s  old  sweetheart.  May 
was  tall  and  well  formed,  height  five  foot,  ten  inches. 
Weight  185  pounds.  Skin  clear  and  fair  with  rosy 
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cheeks.  Sweet  red  lips  and  deep  auburn  hair,  that 
when  the  sun  shone  on  it  looked  like  bronze  gold,  and 
two  of  the  neatest  feet  that  peeped  out  from  beneath 
her  not  too  long  or  to  short  skirt.  This  is  a  perfect  and 
true  description  of  that  sweetheart  of  mine.  But  May 
was  a  game  sport.  She  could  ride  a  horse  or  drive  one 
in  any  spot  or  place.  She  could  play  any  game  that 
you  could  show  her.  May  was  an  only  child  and  she 
had  anything  that  she  wanted.  One  thing  she  had  I 
was  sorry  to  see  her  have  and  that  was  a  cat  boat.  They 
lived  right  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  and  May  was  a 
fine  sailor.  She  could  sail  a  boat  with  the  best  of  them 
and  she  could  swim  in  the  water  like  a  fish  and  we 
would  often  go  on  the  lake  in  her  boat.  We  had  been 
going  together  for  one  year  and  had  made  our  plans  to 
be  married  the  next  first  of  May.  Those  were  our  plans 
and  we  would  have  carried  them  out  to  the  letter. 
These  plans  her  mother  and  father  approved  of.  We 
did  not  make  our  plans  without  telling  them  to  her 
father  and  her  mother.  These  good  folks  were  father 
and  mother  to  me.  They  would  always  stand  by  the 
author  and  May  in  all  our  plans.  It  was  a  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  be  with  this  dear  old  couple.  So  this  sweetheart 
of  mine  some  times  we  would  ride  our  horses,  then  we 
would  tire  of  this  and  then  we  would  drive  them,  and 
my  dear  readers,  I  want  to  say  that  we  had  the  very 
best  horses  to  be  had  in  old  Ohio. 

It  was  one  round  of  pleasure,  but  one  day  we  went 
out  with  all  the  pleasure  of  life  before  us  to  go  on  the 
lake.  I  well  remember  the  day  as  it  was  my  own  birth¬ 
day  and  May  always  wanted  the  author  all  to  herself, 
and  she  said  “Say,  Hon,  let’s  go  on  the  lake  today.”  I 
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made  this  remark  to  her,  “My  dear,  I  am  afraid  the 
lake  will  be  rough  today  and  we  may  have  whirlwinds.” 
These  whirlwinds  are  very  bad  in  the  month  of  October 
and  as  this  was  the  22nd,  my  birthday.  But  the  author 
saw  that  she  wanted  to  go,  so  we  started  out.  The  lake 
was  smooth  as  glass  when  we  got  out  on  it,  but  the 
author  knew  that  this  smooth  water  meant  trouble  for 
May  and  the  author.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the 
weather.  The  wind  started  to  blow  from  off  the  lake. 
This  was  better  for  us  if  we  did  have  trouble,  but 
trouble  came  and  came  quick.  A  whirlwind  caught  the 
boat  up  and  threw  the  boat  over,  bottom  side  up  and 
threw  it  out  of  our  reach.  Then  it  was  swim  for  us. 
May  was  a  good  swimmer  and  so  was  the  author,  but 
May  was  not  feeling  well  at  the  time.  The  author  at 
that  age  did  not  know  how  strong  he  was  but  we 
reached  the  shore  and  the  house,  but  my  sweetheart 
took  cold  and  had  a  fever  and  lived  just  ten  days  and 
so  passed  away  that  first  and  only  real  sweetheart  of 
mine  and  the  author  hopes  some  day  to  meet  his  dear 
sweetheart  again. 

Arrive  at  South  Vienna,  Ohio.  Checked  in  by 
John  E.  Buffington.  Summerford,  Ohio,  next  town. 
Arrived  at  3:30  P.  M. 

Friday,  November  23,  1917.  Leave  5:45  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  F.  B.  Biggert,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio, 
9 :30  A.  M.  Next  town  will  be  Camp  Chase.  In  this 
camp  in  1917  there  were  many  of  your  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys  in  camp,  hard  at  work  training  for  the  great 
World  War  and  things  were  on  the  move  in  that  little 
Ohio  town.  They  were  njarching  here  and  everywhere 
around  that  little  town.  The  boys  could  be  seen  on 
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back  roads  and  in  the  fields  just  marching  here  and 
marching  there.  You  could  hear  the  bugle  calling  them 
to  order.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them  at  work.  Camp 
Chase  is  not  far  from  that  enterprising  city  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  the  capital  of  this  fine  old  state. 

Ohio  is  noted  for  its  fine  farms  and  well-kept 
homes.  The  author  can  vouch  for  this  statement  which 
he  has  just  made.  The  author  has  seen  much  of  Ohio 
and  is  proud  to  say  that  the  fine  hedges  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  are  the  finest  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the 
author  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  Union,  of  which  he  is  very  proud, 
for  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  is  to  see,  for  what  you 
see  you  know,  but  what  you  read  all  you  know  is  what 
the  other  fellow  says.  An  old  saying  is  “ Seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving.”  The  author  thinks  those  words  are  very  true. 
What  you  see  you  know,  but  what  you  don’t  see  you 
don’t  know,  another  true  saying. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  the  Capitol  City  of  Ohio. 
The  author  wants  to  say  that  he  has  been  in  many 
Capital  cities  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  in 
many  more  of  them.  It  is  the  author’s  aim  in  life  to  see 
all  of  this  fair  land,  where  he  was  born.  His  one 
motto  is  to  “See  your  own  home  country  first  of  all, 
then  if  you  long  for  foreign  lands  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  make  a  study  of  what  emigrate  from  those  other 
countries  and  you  have  the  problem  solved.  The  author 
has  tried  this  plan  out  and  with  careful  study  you  will 
find  the  author  has  made  this  one  of  his  life’s  work. 
That  is,  to  make  a  study  of  the  faces  that  you  meet  as 
you  travel  over  this  fair  land  and  you  will  know  what 
you  will  find  in  those  other  countries.  My  dear  read- 
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ers,  just  learn  to  read  the  faces  that  you  meet  in  your 
every  day  life.  In  this  way  we  live  and  learn. 

Saturday,  November  24,  1917.  Leave  Columbus. 
Checked  out  by  the  mayor  and  postmaster  3  A.  M. 
Sunday,  November  25,  the  town  of  Kensington,  Ohio. 
Checked  out  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Feastir,  Kensington  Place. 
9:15  A.  M.  Town  of  Jackson.  Checked  in  by  E.  V. 
Beard.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  The  next 
town  will  be  the  town  of  Brownsville.  This  is  where 
the  writer  has  to  stop  to  do  some  repair  work  on  his 
outfit.  The  next  town  is  where  we  go  into  camp  for 
the  night.  The  name  of  the  town  is  Gratiot.  Checked 
in  by  the  postmistress,  Miss  Ethel  Boyer,  Gratiot, 
Ohio,  6  P.  M.  Monday,  November  26,  1917. 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1917.  Hopewell,  Ohio. 
Cli  cked  out  6  A.  M.  by  J.  B.  Alexander,  postmaster. 
The  next  camp  for  the  night  is  Norwich,  Ohio.  Ar¬ 
rived  4  P.  M.  Wednesday,  November. 28.  Leave  the 
town  of  New  Concord,  Ohio  8  A.  M.  Checked  out  by 
the  postmaster.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Cellison, 
postmaster  2  P.  M.  We  are  in  luck  tonight  for  we 
have  been  asked  to  spend  the  night  with  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Dovolled.  It  was  very  kind  of  this  family 
to  ask  the  author  to  their  home.  The  author  had  been 
plowing  through  Ohio  mud.  Now  you,  my  readers, 
may  not  know  what  this  means  but  the  author  will  tell 
you  just  what  it  means.  Through  eastern  Ohio  they 
were  building  over  the  roads,  which  means  that  the 
roads  were  all  dug  up,  getting  ready  to  build  hard 
roads.  They  were  working  on  the  last  twenty-five 
miles  of  this  great  highway,  that  meant  that  the  author 
had  to  plow  through  that  mud.  The  outfit  was  mud 
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from  one  end  to  the  other  and  the  author  was  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  heels  for  at  a  time  like  the 
present  one  the  author  was  always  out  at  the  shoulder 
of  that  faithful  pal  of  his,  in  mud  or  in  hills  of  sand  or 
any  hard  pull  that  pal  of  mine  would  look  for  his  mas¬ 
ter  at  his  side  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  readers,  he 
never  looked  in  vain,  for  if  it  was  danger  ahead  the 
author  was  the  one  that  was  always  on  deck  to  take  the 
lead,  for  that  faithful  pal  of  his.  If  I  were  in  the  buggy 
and  we  came  to  a  hill  that  pal  of  mine  would  look  back 
at  the  author  in  the  most  human  way  and  the  author 
knew  him  so  well  that  he  could  tell  what  that  dumb  pal 
of  his  wanted  him  to  do  and  the  author  always  got  out 
and  walked  at  the  shoulder  of  his  dumb  pal  and  if  the 
hill  was  a  long,  hard  pull,  the  author  would  repeat 
these  words,  4 ‘Hurry  up,  old  man  and  get  to  the  top 
and  I  will  give  you  some  candy.”  Dear  readers,  you 
would  see  some  fun.  He  would  start  for  the  top  of  that 
hill  and  would  make  the  author  go  some  to  keep  up 
with  him.  Then  every  little  knoll  that  he  would  come 
to  he  would  look  back  at  me  and  say,  “Do  I  get  the 
candy?”  and  I  would  say  to  him  “Not  till  you  get  to 
the  top  and  then  he  would  shoot  for  the  top  and  make 
the  author  go  some.  When  we  reached  the  top  I  would 
give  him  his  candy.  Then  he  was  just  like  a  kid,  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  more. 

Thursday,  November  29,  1917.  Checked  out  8 
A.  M.  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Dovolled.  Old  Washington,  Ohio, 
Friday,  November  30,  1917.  Next  town  Fair  View. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  7 :30  A.  M.  Next  town 
will  be  Hendry sburg  9  A.  M.  The  next  town  is  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Ohio.  Arrive  5:15  P.  M.  Saturday,  Decern- 
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ber  1.  Leave  Saint  Clairsville  7:20  A.  M.  Checked 
out  by  the  postmaster.  Next  town  will  be  Blaine,  Ohio. 
Next  town  Elm  Grove.  Parcel  Post  the  last  check  out 
of  old  Ohio.  Time  11:35  A.  M.  On  the  line,  half  in 
one  state  and  the  other  half  in  the  other  state.  Fare¬ 
well  to  you,  Ohio.  Farewell  to  you  I  say,  though  sad 
memories  you  have  brought  me,  farewell  to  you  today. 

Sunday,  December  2,  1917.  Checked  by  Mr. 
James  S.  Ring,  Elm  Grange,  Pa.  Leave  9:15  A.  M. 
Next  check  in  by  Mr.  Blagny,  4:45  P.  M.  on  the  state 
line  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  At  1 :35  P. 
M.  I  am  half  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  half  in 
West  Virginia.  On  this  trip  you  travel  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  just  16  miles  across  one  corner  of  the  state.  This 
is  a  coal  bearing  land  and  not  much  to  see  but  miner’s 
shacks  and  that’s  all  you  can  call  them. 

This  part  of  the  state  is  mostly  rolling  hills.  You 
crawl  up  one  and  down  the  other.  Not  much  riding, 
but  mostly  walking  was  the  way  the  author  found  it, 
but  as  it  was  only  a  short  trip  the  author  does  not  mind 
little  hills.  , 

Monday,  December  3.  Leave  the  town  of  Gay- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Checked  out  by  Ed.  Noole  7  A. 
M.  The  next  town  is  Washington,  Pa.  Checked  in 
and  out  by  the  postmaster.  Tuesday,  December  4. 
Checked  by  Blooming  Stock  Bros,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
Address,  177  South  Main  Street.  The  next  check  will 
be  Scenery  Hill.  Now,  my  dear  friends  this  grand  old 
hill  has  the  proper  name  for  from  its  top  you  can  look 
for  miles  around  on  some  of  the  finest  rolling  hills  and 
wooded  scenery  to  be  had  or  seen  on  any  of  the  writer’s 
great  trip.  In  the  distance  you  could  see  the  Monon- 
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gahela  River  with  its  wooded  banks.  In  any  way  you 
might  look  you  would  find  beauty  to  look  upon,  but  my 
dear  readers  you  would  not  think  when  you  look  on 
those  great  rolling  hills  that  you  were  looking  on  some 
of  the  untold  wealth  of  old  Pennsylvania.  But  there  it 
lies,  beneath  those  rolling  hills  though  you  see  nothing 
but  pasture  land.  Under  that  pasture  lies  untold 
wealth.  It  seemed  to  the  author  that  it  was  a  shame  to 
let  so  much  good  feed  go  to  waste.  Not  one  hoof  of 
any  kind  did  the  author  see  roaming  those  great  rolling 
hills  of  pasture  land,  where  thousands  of  sheep  could 
bfe  roaming  those  great  rolling  hills.  But  not  one 
sheep  did  the  author  see.  There  was  room  in  those 
hills  to  pasture  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  sheep. 
That  would  be  a  low  estimate,  as  the  writer  has  seen 
great  bands  of  roving  sheep.  But  no,  not  a  hoof  to  be 
seen.  There  could  have  been  just  as  many  cattle  as  the 
author’s  estimate  of  sheep.  Then  there  was  room 
for  just  as  many  horses,  but  not  one  did  the  author  see. 
The  author  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  see  so  much 
waste  so  near  our  eastern  markets  when  we  needed  so 
much  in  this,  our  first  year  in  the  great  World  War. 
But  the  author  could  see  through  this  lack  of  making 
those  great  pasture  lands  help  us  in  the  great  struggle 
to  get  food  to  help  in  the  great  World  War.  But  the 
author  noted  on  his  trip  through  this  state  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  any  kind  of  accommodations.  It  was 
one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  author’s  great  trip.  The 
author  found  the  human  race  of  that  part  of  this  fair 
were  all  for  themselves.  He  found  them  very  selfish. 
The  author  found  it  hard  to  even  get  feed  for  his  dear 
old  pal.  They  are  mostly  coal  barons  down  in  that 
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hilly  land  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  set  and  ride 
around  and  wait  for  those  men  to  dig  out  the  wealth 
for  them.  We  will  stop  at  the  town  of  Beallsville. 
Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  3:40  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1917.  Checked  out  by 
Mrs.  Etta  Hickman,  Beallsville,  Pa.  Leave  7  A.  M. 
West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  checked  by  James  H.  Marker, 
postmaster.  The  author  crosses  the  Monongahela 
River  at  this  point.  This  is  one  of  the  nine  big  rivers 
that  the  author  crossed.  These  nine  big  rivers  will  be 
noted  later  on  one  page.  The  next  check  is  where  we 
stop  for  the  night.  Checked  in  by  the  hard  up  man. 
Thursday,  December  6,  1917. 

Hopwood  is  the  next  town.  In  this  place  the 
writer  saw  men  at  work  in  a  new  mine  just  started  that 
morning.  The  author  stopped  and  had  a  talk  with 
them.  The  author  is  ever  ready  to  learn  new  ways  and 
to  learn  new  things.  That  is  the  only  way  to  gain 
knowledge.  The  author  thinks  that  a  wise  man  is 
never  too  old  to  learn.  The  author  learned  that  these 
two  men  had  just  started  this  new  mine.  They  told 
the  writer  of  this  book  that  they  were  getting  out 
thirty  tons  of  coal  in  one  eight-hour  day  and  they  re¬ 
ceived  one  dollar  per  ton  for  their  work. 

Next  check  in  will  be  Farmington,  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  C.  Lusuell  at  3:30  P.  M., 
Friday,  December  7.  Summerfield  next  town  we  pass 
through.  The  next  town  will  be  Addison,  Pa.  Checked 
in  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Porter  at  5  P.  M.  The  night 
that  the  author  landed  in  this  town  the  author  will 
never  forget.  It  was  below'  zero  there  and  the  author 
could  not  find  a  place  to  get  in.  There  was  but  one 
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hotel  in  the  town  and  the  man  that  ran  the  hotel  was  to 
mean  to  eat  hay.  This  man  would  not  let  me  even  put 
my  poor  old  pal  in  his  barn.  The  author  did  not  know 
what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn  for  it  was  so  cold  that 
you  could  not  stay  out  that  night.  Then  it  was  that  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Porter  called  this  hotel  man  up 
and  told  him  to  put  my  horse  in  the  barn  and  to  do  it 
quick  and  give  the  author  a  good,  warm  room  right 
away  and  the  author  got  the  room.  Then  this  good 
man  sent  a  boy  with  a  note  to  the  author  to  come  up 
to  dinner  to  his  home  as  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 

Saturday,  December  8  at  10:80  A.  M.  checked 
out  by  the  postmaster  of  Addison,  Pa.  Farewell  to 
you  old  Pennsylvania,  farewell  to  you  I’ll  say.  But  I 
am  not  sorry  to  leave  you.  My  trip  through  your  old 
state  has  been  a  very  hard  and  trying  one  on  the  author 
but  I  have  won  the  day.  But  in  your  old  state  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  author  found  the  meanest  man  of  all 
those  grand  and  noble  states  the  author  traveled 
through,  though  I  found  some  mean  ones  all  along  the 
way.  But  the  author  is  glad  to  say  that  he  could  count 
the  mean  ones  on  his  two  hands  in  all  the  states  he 
traveled  through.  It  is  one  thing  that  the  author  likes 
to  meet,  men,  real  men.  Men  that  you  are  glad  to  re¬ 
member.  Men  that  you  are  proud  to  know.  Men  that 
you  can  be  proud  to  have  them  meet  your  friends.  Men 
who  tell  the  truth.  Men  who  keep  their  word  to  you. 
Those  are  men,  real  men.  Those  are  the  men  you  can 
love,  honor  and  respect.  Those  are  what  the  author 
calls  real  men.  But  how  many  of  this  kind  do  we  find 
in  our  dealings  today.  Where  you  find  one  such  man, 
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my  dear  friends,  you  will  find  nine  of  the  other  kind. 
The  author  has  found  this  out  by  careful  study.  We 
arrive  at  Grantsville,  Maryland  4:30  P.  M. 

In  Grantsville,  Maryland,  where  the  author  was 
held  for  three  days  by  a  blinding  snowstorm,  starting 
Sunday,  December  9,  1917.  The  eighth  of  December, 
1917  the  author  will  never  forget  as  it  was  the  hardest 
day  of  his  long  and  trying  trip.  This  is  the  day  that  he 
and  his  two  pals  went  through  Hades  and  then  some. 
We  would  never  be  here  to  tell  you  this  story,  my  read¬ 
ers,  but  for  thirteen  of  John  Henry  Fords  that  plowed 
the  way  for  us.  So  the  author  has  to  thank  Uncle  John 
Henry  Ford  for  their  kind  help  they  gave  the  author 
on  that  awful  day.  Since  that  day  the  author  has  stood 
by  Number  13,  for  it  was  his  lucky  number  on  that 
eventful  day.  My  dear  friends,  you  had  ought  to  have 
seen  those  brave  boys  work  for  work  they  did.  Some¬ 
times  one  auto  would  be  in  out  of  sight,  then  the  boys 
hooked  on  the  ropes  and  pulled  that  one  out  and  that 
was  the  way  they  worked  all  day  long  and  the  author 
was  not  far  in  the  rear  and  he  had  his  troubles  too.  I 
many  times  that  day  had  my  dear  old  pal  into  snow  up 
to  his  back,  but  he  knew  that  his  master  was  ever  at  his 
side  and  that  little  girl  dog  pal  of  mine  crawled  into  her 
little  dog  house  and  did  not  show  her  nose  out  till  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  fight  for  twelve  hard 
miles  that  we  had  to  fight,  but  we  fought  it  foot  by  foot 
and  rod  by  rod,  then  mile  by  mile,  till  we  won  the  day. 
But  not  without  mishaps  for  the  author  fell  on  the  ice 
that  he  could  not  see  and  hurt  his  back.  Still  he  fought 
on  thought  for  many  weeks  and  months  he  suffered  to 
pay  for  that  fall.  Many  and  many  times  after  his  fall, 
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which  caused  the  author  to  have  lumbago.  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  had  lumbago  they  know  what  it  is. 
But  the  author  is  game,  all  game.  This  is  part  came 
from  that  old  Scotch  mother  of  mine.  Many  times  on 
the  trip  from  this  on  the  author  would  have  to  get  some 
thing  to  fix  up  that  old  back  of  his.  But  he  was  bound 
to  go  on.  Many  times  today  my  little  horse’s  eyes  were 
frozen  together  so  that  the  author  would  have  to  thaw 
them  out  with  his  bare  hands.  Then  that  dear  old  pal 
of  mine  would  go  into  that  blinding  snow  with  the 
author  at  his  shoulder  talking  to  him  the  same  as  you 
would  to  a  human  being.  Then  he  would  go  in  again. 
Why  would  I  not  win  with  such  a  pal  as  he  and  we  won 
without  a  scratch,  coming  into  Grantsville  with  colors 
flying.  That  Grand  Old  Flag  was  always  to  be  seen 
with  this  outfit.  In  Grantsville,  Maryland,  we  were 
received  with  open  arms.  Dick  was  given  the  best  stall 
in  the  barn  and  the  author  had  a  good  warm  room  in 
the  best  hotel  in  Grantsville.  This,  my  friends,  is  some 
what  different  from  the  way  we  were  treated  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  way  we  were  treated 
in  old  Maryland.  In  this  old  state  the  author  ha$  much 
to  say  for  in  this  state  he  found  real  men  and  women, 
the  kind  you  would  like  to  meet  but  do  not  often  find. 
The  kind  you  find  here  their  homes  are  open  to  the 
stranger.  All  that  the  stranger  has  to  be  is  to  be  a  man 
and  the  glad  hand  is  ever  open  to  you.  This  the  author 
found  in  the  first  grand  old  town  in  old  Maryland. 

Sunday,  December  9,  1917,  Grantsville,  Mary¬ 
land.  My  dear  friends,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
travel  for  days  and  months  through  states,  some  of 
them  with  burning  sands  to  plow  your  way  through  and 
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dusty  roads  and  through  deserts  and  over  mountains 
and  through  blinding  blizzards.  And  to  have  to  sleep 
out  in  the  open  through  all  this  the  author  has  been 
through.  Then  to  wake  up  on  the  morning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1917  and  find  yourself  in  a  nice  warm  room  with 
a  nice  warm  bath  in  the  next  room.  Oh  what  joy!  You 
feel  like  a  boy.  You  think  you  have  stepped  from 
Hades  to  Heaven.  Though  the  morning  is  still  18  be¬ 
low  ezro  you  have  your  bath,  then  to  go  down  and  find 
hot  coffee,  ham  and  egss  waiting  for  you  and  to  find 
that  you  are  at  last  among  real  men  and  women  once 
more.  You  begin  to  think  there  is  a  Heaven  and  you* 
the  author,  have  at  last  found  a  part  of  it. 

The  writer  has  studied  much  on  this  question  and 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  life  is  just  what 
we  make  it  ourselves  as  we  travel  on  through  life.  By 
this  the  author  means  that  the  way  you  live  the  life  you 
have  to  live  and  the  way  you  live  that  life.  The  good 
things  you  do  as  you  go  through  that  life.  The  way 
you  treat  your  fellow  man  in  that  life  will  count  for 
you  when  you  are  called  from  your  home  here  to  your 
home  up  yonder.  The  author  has  pondered  many 
times  on  these  words  that  he  has  written  here  for  you, 
my  friends  to  read  and  these  words  were  on  his  mind 
when  he  found  himself  in  places  where  he  thought 
there  was  danger  and  the  author  never  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  get  away  from  these  dangers.  But  he 
did  and  he  thanks  the  good  Lord  for  this  and  thanks 
Him  for  his  dear  old  pals  that  are  very  close  to  the 
author’s  heart. 

Here  in  Grantsville  the  writer  is  kept  on  the  go. 
All  the  time  this  one  will  ask  you  to  come  and  dine 
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with  for  dinner.  Then  you  will  be  asked  by  someone 
else  to  come  to  supper  with  them  and  that  is  the  way 
you  are  treated  here  in  this,  my  first  town  in  old  Mary¬ 
land. 

Monday,  December  10.  The  snow  is  still  raging 
here.  The  author  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  De  Loy 
Thompson,  the  well  known  aviator  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.  Also  his  firend,  T.  E.  Wyman,  also  of  the  same 
town.  They  were  both  very  bright  young  men  and  the 
writer  was  pleased  to  meet  them. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  11.  Checked  out  of  Grantsville  by 
Thomas  B.  McKeritz,  Grantsville  and  IT.  C.  Bo  rig, 
mayor  of  the  biggest  little  town  on  the  national  pike 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Well,  friends,  I  have  to  leave  you,  though  it  is 
hard  we  have  to  part,  but  you  know  the  old  saying  that 
the  best  of  friends  must  part.  Still  we  are  sorry  to 
have  to  leave  you,  but  you  know  that  we  must  go.  We 
have  a  long  road  before  us  and  and  we  must  start  right 
away  for  this  is  the  only  way  to  win  is  to  keep  right  on 
a-going  for  in  that  way  you  will  find  the  way  to  win. 
This  is  our  last  day  in  the  town  of  Grantsville,  Md. 

Wednesday,  December  12,  1917.  Checked  out  by 
C.  C.  Beuder,  proprietor  of  the  National  Hotel  of 
Grantsville,  Md.  Thursday,  December  13,  My  two 
pals  and  the  author  are  once  more  on  our  way  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  over  the  Alleghenys,  though  we  had  to 
brave  its  great  snowstorms  and  its  biting  winds.  We 
are  glad  to  be  traveling  through  the  rolling  hills  of  old 
Maryland  and  we  are  all  in  good  health,  but  for  the  fall 
that  the  author  had  in  the  mountains  he  would  be  in  the 
best  of  health.  Though  his  fall  sometimes  makes  him 
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grit  his  teeth  still  that  brave  old  half  Scotch  and  half 
Yank  will  fight  on,  ever  on,  till  he  wins  his  goal  and 
we  are  drawing  nearer  to  that  goal  every  day.  The 
writer  has  had  the  winning  of  this  goal  in  mind  for  the 
last  five  long  years  and  now.  as  he  tolls  off  the  miles, 
day  after  day,  don’t  think  for  one  minute  does  the 
author  look  back  toward  the  setting  sun,  but  ever  to 
the  rising  sun.  Think  my  friends  of  the  many  hard 
days  that  this  man  has  worked  to  win  just  this  one 
goal.  My  dear  readers  you  will  never  know  one-half 
the  hardship  that  this  man  has  been  through.  Just  to 
show  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  world  what  one  lone  man 
can  win  when  he  once  makes  up  his  mind  to  win  the 
point  for  which  he  sets  out  to  win. 

We  stop  at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Checked  in 
by  the  postmaster  at  5:30  P.  M.  Our  next  overnight 
stop  will  be  Flint  Stone.  Stopping  with  Dr.  A.  P. 
Twigg,  postmaster  of  this  town.  Leave  9  A.  M. 
Checked  out  by  the  doctor.  The  next  town  will  be  Gil- 
pen.  Checked  in  and  out  by  the  postmaster.  The  next 
town  will  be  Piney  Grove,  Maryland.  Checked  in  by 
the  postmaster  of  the  Grove,  R.  A.  Naris,  5  P.  M. 
Piney  Grove,  Maryland.  Saturday,  December  15, 
1917.  Leave,  checked  by  E.  J.  Crouder,  9:30  A.  M. 
Hancock  next  town.  Checked  in  by  Rewy  Mitchel  at 
4:30  P.  M.,  Hancock,  Maryland,  Sunday,  December 
16,  1917. 

Monday,  December  17.  Leave  Hancock  8:30  A. 
M.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  of  Hancock. 
Clearspring  next.  Checked  in  by  John  C.  Downs,  3:30 
P.  M.  Tuesday,  December  18,  checked  out  by  Harry 
M.  Bain,  Clearspring,  8  A.  M.  Arrive  at  the  town  of 
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Hagerstown  3:30  P.  M.  Stop  over  night  with  J.  M. 
Drury,  439  Salem  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
Leave  8:45  A.  M.  Wednesday,  December  19,  the  next 
place  will  be  Middletown,  Maryland.  Checked  in  at 
4 :30  P.  M.  by  the  postmaster.  Thursday,  December 
20,  8  A.  M.  by  the  Middletown  postmaster.  The  next 
town  is  New  Market,  Maryland.  Arrived  in  this  town 
at  6:30  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster,  Friday, 
December  21.  Checked  out  by  Mr.  John  S.  Ute,  New 
Market,  8:15  A.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  J.  D.  King, 
Cidamore  at  3:45  P.  M.  Saturday,  December  22,  1917. 
Leave  Olney  9  A.  M.  Gaithersburg  next  town.  The 
next  town  Rockville.  The  last  town  in  old  Maryland 
is  Bethesda.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  4:15 
P.  M. 

Sunday,  December  23,  1917.  Checked  in  by 
Sterling  A.  Parks,  Fenleytown.  The  author’s  fare¬ 
well  to  his  favorite  state.  Farewell  to  you,  my  Mary¬ 
land,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  go  but  in  your  state  I  am 
glad  to  say  you  treated  me  so  grandly  in  this  grand  old 
state  of  yours.  It  makes  me  feel  quite  badly  to  think 
that  I  have  to  leave  you,  but  I  must  go  on  my  way. 
Though  the  author  had  many  hardships  in  your  great 
mountains  with  the  great  snowstorms  that  the  author 
had  to  encounter  along  the  way.  But  the  glad  hands 
that  he  found  ever  ready  to  welcome  him  made  up  for 
all  the  hardships  that  the  author  found  on  his  way. 
Every  door  was  open  to  the  author  all  along  the  way. 
It  is  that  ever  glad  hand  that  helps  you  on  your  way. 
Your  mountains,  they  are  grand  and  your  rolling  hills. 
I  think  that  they  are  grand  and  I,  the  author,  would 
like  to  see  them  in  good  old  summer  time.  They  surely 
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must  be  grand  when  the  buds  and  the  leaves  are  coming 
on.  The  author  thought  your  hills  in  Winter  were  fine 
and  he  often  wondered  how  it  would  look  out  there  in 
the  spring  and  summer  time,  but  there  was  one  thing 
that  the  author  did  find  and  that  was  a  welcome  every¬ 
where  in  your  fair  land.  This  is  more  than  he  can  say 
for  many  places  that  he  had  to  travel  through.  Water 
was  even  hard  to  get  in  many  places  along  the  way,  but 
in  your  state  I  am  glad  to  say  that  everything  was 
plenty  all  along  the  way  and  your  homes  were  ever 
open  to  the  traveler  on  his  way.  In  many  other  places 
that  is  more  than  I  can  say  and  your  hearts  were  always 
open  to  the  one  who  passed  your  way.  That  is  more 
than  the  author  can  say  of  many  other  places  that  he 
passed  along  the  way.  And  you  always  had  a  place  for 
the  author’s  dear  old  pal.  Of  many  other  places  that  is 
more  than  I  can  say.  A  chair  was  at  your  table  with  a 
welcome  there  for  him.  Of  many  other  places  that  is 
more  than  I  can  say  and  in  many  other  ways  you  were 
ever  ready  to  help  the  author  on  his  way.  Of  many 
other  places  that  is  more  than  he  can  say.  The  author 
was  writing  up  each  state  just  as  he  found  it.  Of 
course  you  did  not  know  it,  but  that’s  the  author’s  way. 
He  knew  that  he  would  catch  them  in  many  ways,  but 
the  writer  is  glad  to  have  this  much  to  say  that  he 
found  them  in  dear  old  Maryland  a  pulling  the  same 
way. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  to  leave  you.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  leave  you,  but  the  best  of  friends  must  part 
and  I  know  that  your  hearts  are  with  me  all  along  the 
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way  to  know  that  you  all  are  wishing  me  well  as  I  go 
on  my  way.  You  all  have  treated  me  like  a  king  while 
I  have  been  here  among  you.  This  is  what  I  am  glad  to 
say  and  I  never  will  forget  you  as  I  travel  on  my  way. 
And  I  hope  some  day  to  meet  you  and  take  you  by  the 
hand.  And  this  is  what  I’ll  say,  I’ll  always  be  glad  to 
meet  you,  no  matter  where  it  may  be.  You  will  find 
the  author  as  you  find  him  today,  ever  ready  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  say,  “Friends,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.” 

Monday,  December,  24,  1917.  Office  of  postmas¬ 
ter,  Washington,  D.  C.  Well,  here  we  are  in  the  U.  S. 
A.  capital,  the  head  of  all  of  our  great  states.  And  we 
are  glad  to  be  here  in  this  great  city,  the  father  of  all 
our  great  union.  It  is  grand  to  think  and  know  that 
after  traveling  through  so  many  great  states,  to  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  find  yourself  in  the  great  home  of 
your  great  and  glorious  country,  the  land  of  your  birth. 
The  land  that  you  love  so  well.  The  land  that  you  have 
traveled  in  so  many  parts  and  you  are  able  to  tell  your 
friends  so  much  about.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  any  man 
to  be  able  to  tell  his  friends  about  this  grand  and  glori¬ 
ous  country  of  ours,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
great  many  of  you  have  never  seen  or  know  so  little 
about.  So  many  of  you,  my  friends,  go  abroad,  leaving 
your  own  land  of  so  much  beauty  unseen.  My  friends 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  missing.  The  author 
knows  what  he  is  saying  for  he  has  tried  to  see  his  own 
fair  land  and  if  one  does  this  he  will  not  have  a  desire 
to  roam  in  so  many  other  lands,  for  it  will  take  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  see  our  own  fair  land.  When 
the  author  reached  this  city  he  had  but  six  dollars  to  his 
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name.  But  Santa  Claus  was  good  to  him  on  this,  his 
first  Christmas  Eve.  There  were  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  some  of  his  own  old  town  folks  from  the 
author’s  old  home  town.  They  had  heard  of  the  author’s 
arrival  in  the  Capital  City  and  they  were  kind  enough 
to  send  a  boy  around  with  Santa  Claus  to  see  me  and 
the  author  was  much  pleased  to  be  remembered  on  this 
Christmas  Eve  for  he  was  in  need  of  some  good  friends 
to  think  of  him.  If  those  kind-hearted  friends  knew 
how  much  good  they  had  done  for  the  author  the 
author  knows  it  would  have  made  them  more  than 
happy.  There  was  one  good  old  senator  there  from  the 
writer’s  own  state.  The  writer  many  years  ago  had 
done  for  this  same  senator  a  favor.  The  writer  don’t 
know  whether  he  remembers  it  or  not,  but  the  author 
does  remember  the  favor  very  well.  In  fact  the  author 
never  does  forget  for  he  has  one  of  the  greatest  memo¬ 
ries  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  author 
in  writing  this  book.  He  looks  back  on  his  great  trip 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.  This  my  friends  is  what 
memory  does  for  the  man  who  is  bright  enough  to  use 
that  memory  in  the  right  place.  The  man  with  the 
good  memory  will  be  the  man  to  win  the  goal  that  he 
starts  out  to  win.  The  author  keeps  all  of  his  trip  ever 
before  him  and  with  this  memory  and  the  notes  that  the 
writer  has  he  can  go  on  with  the  whole  long  trail.  Then 
there  is  one  more  thing  in  his  favor  and  that  is  the 
hardship  that  the  author  has  been  through.  When  you 
have  been  in  and  up  against  dangers  you  do  not  forget 
because  you  cannot  forget.  The  writer  never  uses  the 
word  can’t.  He  does  not  think  there  is  such  a  word  to 
be  found.  With  him  it  is  on,  ever  on,  till  you  win. 
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Tuesday,  December  25,  1917.  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  author  will  never  forget  the  kindness  of  old  No.  1 
Fire  Department  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  kind  old 
captain  of  that  grand  old  company  and  how  they  all 
were  to  the  author  of  this  bound  to  be  famous  book. 
If  the  boys  of  this  famous  band  of  fire-fighters  are  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  the  writer  of  this  book  would 
ask  no  better  pleasure  than  to  shake  them  all  by  the 
hand.  The  writer  would  consider  it  one  of  the  grand 
events  of  his  noted  career.  The  author  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  eight  days  with  these  noble  fire-fighters 
and  he  found  them  one  and  all  men,  real  men  that 
would  stand  by  you,  men  that  would  fight  for  you.  Yes, 
and  men  that  would  die  for  you  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst.  They  would  do  their  best  to  save  your  life. 
The  author  had  a  fine  chance  to  study  these  brave  men. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  with  this  company  of  fire-fighters.  Each  man 
has  a  nice  white  cot  all  by  himself  and  the  author  had 
one  of  these.  The  author  had  a  chance  to  see  the  boys 
rush  to  the  call  of  the  fire  bell.  They  would  jump  from 
their  beds  and  slide  down  the  brass  pole  to  their  places 
on  the  outfit  whereever  it  might  be.  These  brave  boys 
have  shared  their  lunches  with  the  author  many  times 
in  those  eight  days  he  was  with  them  and  they  good  to 
my  two  pals.  They  thought  they  were  a  wonderful 
pair.  There  were  many  other  ones  that  were  kind  to 
me  while  I  was  in  old  D.  C. 

Wednesday,  December  26,  1917.  My  pals  and 
the  author  are  taking  a  much  needed  rest  after  the 
journey  which  they  have  been  through.  Thursday, 
December  27,  1917.  Friday,  December  28.  Had  Dick 
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out  today  and  drove  him  to  the  postoffice  in  old  D.  C. 
Saturday,  Dec.  29,  1917.  Sunday,  December  30,  1917. 
Had  Dick’s  photo  taken  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
Leave  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sunday  December  30. 
Checked  out  by  F.  D.  Gibbs  of  Engine,  No.  1.  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1917  9  A.  M. 

First  town  is  Bladensburg,  Maryland.  Checked 
in  at  9:45  A.  M.,  Monday,  December  31,  1917. 
Checked  out  of  Laurel  at  8 : 15  A.M.  by  the  postmaster. 
Next  stop  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Checked  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  James  H.  Preston.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore  I  had  to  take  my  two  pals  up  to  the  sixth 
floor  to  get  them  into  a  barn  for  it  was  very  cold  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  But  the  ride  on  the  elevator  did  not 
scare  him.  He  is  not  afraid  of  a  thing  that  rolls  or 
bl  s.  Well,  we  are  drawing  toward  that  which  we 
hav  e  so  long  been  trying  to  win  and  we  soon  hope  to 
win  that  place  for  which  we  hope  to  win.  We  are  very 
near  the  goal.  It  makes  us  all  glad  to  know  that  we 
soon  will  win  what  we  have  been  fighting  for.  Just  for 
this  one  thing  and  there  we  soon  will  be.  It  has  been 
one  hard  fight,  but  win  is  our  name  and  win  we  will. 

January  I,  1918.  Leave  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster  8  A.  M.  Next  town  is 
Garden  ville,  Maryland.  The  next  town  is  Rasptburg, 
Maryland.  Here  we  spend  the  night,  checked  in  by 
John  Hopkins,  postmaster.  Time  6:80  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  January  2.  Checked  out  by  John 
Hopkins,  postmaster,  5  A.  M.  Havre  de  Grace, 
checked  in  by  the  postmaster,  4  P.  M.  Thursday,  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  checked  out  by  the  postmaster,  time  8  :30  A. 
M.  Next  town  Parkville,  Md.  The  next  town  North- 
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eastern,  Maryland.  Checked  in  4  P.  M.  by  the  post¬ 
master.  Friday,  January  4.  Leave  Lema  Vine. 
Checked  out  by  the  postmaster.  We  are  in  the  state  of 
Delaware.  We  will  not  be  in  this  state  but  a  few  hours 
as  we  cross  but  a  short  corner  of  the  state  but  the 
author  is  in  plenty  of  misery  caused  by  the  fall  which 
the  writer  had  back  in  the  mountains  of  old  Maryland. 
That  fall  has  caused  the  author  many  nights  sleep  since 
it  happened  but  grit  and  the  will  to  go  on  to  the  end  of 
his  great  trip.  There  are  days  when  the  writer  cannot 
walk  a  step  but  that  iron  will  of  his  keeps  him  on  his 
feet  when  he  should  be  in  bed.  The  author  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  win  and  nothing  but  death  will  stop  this 
iron  man.  The  man  who  makes  one  of  these  trips  must 
have  nerves  of  steel  and  an  iron  will  and  a  get  up  and 
push  and  be  ever  ready  to  do  and  to  meet  all  dangers. 
He  may  have  to  contend  with  many.  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  as  the  wind  on  these  Delaware  fiats  blew  and  with 
the  thermometer  at  4  degrees  below  zero  and  the 
author  with  so  lame  a  back  that  he  cannot  take  a  step. 
Oh,  many  times  that  day  how  I  wished  I  could  get  out 
and  walk  by  the  side  of  my  dear  old  pal,  but  nothing 
doing,  I  had  to  stick  to  the  buggy  seat  and  all  but  froze, 
but  my  dear  friends  I  did  not  freeze.  I  am  here  and  I 
thank  the  Good  Man  up  yonder  for  it.  I  made  this  trip 
for  just  what  I  am  doing  now,  writing  a  book,  so  that 
you,  my  readers,  can  learn  and  profit  by  what  you  read 
in  this  book.  I  trust  and  know  that  you  will  not  find 
one  word  in  this  book  that  is  wrong  or  meant  to  be 
wrong.  If  you,  my  dear  readers  should  find  one  wrong 
word  in  this  book  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  author. 

Saturday,  January  5,  1918.  Leave  the  County 
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Hospital  9:15  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  the  manager  of 
the  County  Hospital  of  Delaware.  Next  town  will  be 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Checked  in  by  W.  K.  Nealson, 
postmaster,  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  hardest  places  to  get  a  place  to  stop  over 
night  in  that  the  author  found  in  any  part  of  his  great 
trip,  but  he  got  there  just  the  same. 

Sunday,  January  6,  1918.  Checked  out  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Cory,  213  East  5th  Street,  Chester,  Pa.  Leave 
8:30  A.  M.  The  next  town  Bustleton,  Pa.  Checked 
in  by  the  postmaster  at  5:30  P.  M.  Monday,  January 
7.  Tuesday,  January  8,  checked  out  by  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Heller,  Bustleton,  Pa.,  8  A.  M.  The  next  town  will 
be  Langhorne,  Pa.  We  checked  in  to  this  town  at 
11:10  A.  M.  Checked  in  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Candy,  post¬ 
master;  also  by  J.  Bentley  Candy,  Jr.  and  by  E.  Fur¬ 
man  Hooper  also  by  K.  E.  Hill,  assistant  postmaster. 
Time  2:15  P.  M.  Date  January  8,  1918. 

Wednesday,  January  9,  1918.  Leave  Trenton, 
N.  J.  at  7  A.  M.  Next  town  will  be  the  town  of  Law¬ 
rence  vi  lie,  N.  J.  The  next  town  will  be  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  at  3  P.  M.  The 
next  town  will  be  Kingston,  N.  J.  In  the  town  of 
Princeton.  This  was  the  first  and  last  town  that  the 
author  of  this  book  stopped  or  looked  at  a  saloon.  Here 
he  went  in  one  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  trip.  This 
came  about  by  the  author  meeting  an  old  friend  in  that 
old  college  town.  He  said  to  the  writer  of  this  book, 
“Say,  old  boy,  just  for  old  times  sake  come  in  and  have 
a  glass  of  wine  with  your  old  friend,  Jim.”  This  is 
what  the  author  said  to  Jim:  “Jim,  old  friend,  you  and 
I  are  friends.  We  have  long  been  friends.  I  hate  to* 
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say  no  to  you,  my  dear  old  boy  and  I  am  very  tired  to¬ 
day  and  a  glass  of  wine  won’t  hurt  me  I  know.  So  just 
for  old  times’  sake  I  will  take  a  glass  with  you  Jim,  my 
boy.  You  know  that’s  my  limit  at  any  time  you  know.” 
So  to  please  Jim  I  drank  the  wine.  It  did  not  make  me 
feel  too  fine,  it  just  helped  me  along  the  line. 

Thursday,  January  10,  1018.  Franklin  Park,  N. 
J.  Time,  10  A.  M.  Checked  out  by  the  postmaster. 
Next  town  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  next  town  will 
be  the  town  of  Fords.  Time  of  check  in  6  P.  M.  The 
next  town  will  be  Trenton,  N.  J.  Checked  in  at  6 :30 
P.  M.  Checked  in  by  the  manager  of  the  Trenton 
hotel.  On  Friday,  January  11,  1918.  checked  in  to 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  at  3  P.  M.  Checked  in  by  Richard 
H.  White,  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  N. 
J.  Well  in  Perth  Amboy  we  are  up  against  a  snag. 
We  can  not  go  on  until  we  have  a  veterinarian  look 
Handsome  Dick  over  and  pass  his  judgment  on  him 
and  if  he  is  O.  K.  we  get  the  paper  that  pass  us  into  the 
great  state  of  New  York.  No  horses  are  allowed  to  go 
into  that  state  without  the  proper  papers  to  show  that 
they  are  in  the  best  of  health.  The  author  did  not 
worry  about  his  dear  old  pal  in  that  line  for  he  knew 
that  Dick  would  pass  the  examination  in  the  best  of 
shape.  The  author  knew  his  horse  in  every  way  and 
did  not  worry  a  bit  over  this  trial,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  lay  over  in  any  place  if  he  could  help  it.  But  this 
was  a  case  where  it  must  be  done.  Every  state  has  its 
laws  and  they  should  be  obeyed  at  all  times  and  places 
and  the  author  made  it  a  point  never  to  break  a  law  in 
any  town  or  state.  That  was  one  of  his  main  rules, 
never  to  break  a  law  or  break  his  word  to  any  man, 
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woman  or  child.  If  the  author  tells  you  that  he  will  do 
something  for  you,  you  can  bank  on  it  that  he  will  keep 
his  word  to  you,  whether  you  be  a  man,  woman  or  a 
child,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  author  to  make  a 
promise  for  he  is  hard  to  pull  your  way.  He  used  to  be 
easy  but  since  he  has  been  traveling  around  he  has 
learned  to  be  very  hard  to  win  your  way.  You  have  to 
show  him  that  you  have  got  the  right  key  to  the 
author’s  heart  and  only  children  can  unlock  that  heart. 
They  are  like  my  dear  old  pal.  Do  not  tell  you  a  wrong 
intentionally,  but  sometimes  forget  and  that  you  must 
overlook.  Well,  my  dear  old  pal  has  passed  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  came  out  with  colors  flying  and  we  will  be 
on  the  last  lap  of  our  journey. 

My  firends,  you  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
the  author  to  win  this  goal  that  he  has  fought  for  on 
this  long  hard,  trying  trip.  But  O  Joy!  he  is  going  to 
win  with  colors  flying  and  the  best  of  all  his  two  pals 
are  in  the  best  of  health  and  this  makes  the  author 
happy. 

Saturday,  January  12.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Tot- 
tenville  Station.  Leave  9:35  A.  M.  Next  town  Great 
Kills,  N.  Y.  Next  city  Bath  Beach,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Arrived  in  Coney  Island,  January  13,  1918  at  6  P.  M. 
Final  check  in  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January, 
1918.  Checked  in  by  the  postmaster  of  Coney  Island. 
At  last  we  have  won  the  goal  that  we  set  out  to  win  and 
win  we  have.  We  have  won  the  fight  in  a  fair  and 
manly  way. 

You,  my  readers,  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
the  man  that  has  fought  his  way  from  one  island  to  the 
other.  You  do  not  know  what  a  fight  this  trip  has  been 
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to  this  man  and  his  two  pals.  For  those  two  pals  of 
his  he  has  faced  many  a  danger  in  the  great  mountains 
of  the  great  west  and  of  these  dangers  you,  my  friends, 
know  so  little  about.  But  the  fight  has  been  won  and 
the  author  is  the  only  one  who  really  knows  what  that 
fight  has  been  to  him.  He  and  he  alone  is  the  only  one 
who  will  ever  know  what  this  trip  has  been  to  him,  but 
the  trip  is  won.  That  is  one  honor.  The  author  is  the 
only  man  who  has  ever  driven  one  single  horse  from 
one  island  to  the  other.  The  author  will  say  the  only 
one  that  has  the  record  of  this  great  feat  and  that  is 
Honor  Number  2. 

Then  he  has  the  honor  of  owning  Handsome  Dick, 
the  Champion  Long-Distance  Horse  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  that  Honor  Number  3. 

Then  this  man  has  the  record  of  bringing  his  two 
pals  and  himself  from  one  island  to  the  other  alone  and 
unaided  and  alone  starting  from  the  Catalina  Island, 
California,  and  driving  to  Coney  Island,  New  York. 
This,  my  dear  friends,  is  Honor  Number  4. 

Then,  my  dear  friends,  he  has  the  honor  of  writing 
a  book  on  his  travels  from  one  island  to  the  other.  That 
my  friends,  makes  Honor  Number  5. 

Now,  my  dear  readers,  the  author  has  a  few  re¬ 
marks  to  make  of  the  way  the  good,  kind  folks  of 
Coney  Island  treated  the  author  of  this  book.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  island  the  glad  hand  was  ever  held  out  to 
me  and  there  was  one  race  of  good,  old  people  that 
treated  the  author  in  the  finest  kind  of  a  way.  They 
took  him  to  their  homes  and  treated  him  just  the  same 
as  one  of  the  family  and  these  were  the  Jewish  folks. 
The  writer  found  that  when  they  give  you  the  hand  of 
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friendship  they  treat  you  in  the  best  manner.  In  fact, 
all  of  the  home  folks  on  Coney  Island  treated  the 
author  in  the  finest  way.  The  writer  was  about  all  in 
when  he  finished  his  long,  hard  trip.  The  last  three 
hundred  miles  had  been  finished  by  just  pure  grit. 
There  were  times  when  the  author  would  just  as  soon 
have  lain  down  and  did  not  care  whether  he  got  up 
again  or  not.  There  are  many  things  that  the  writer 
went  through  that  you,  my  friends,  will  never  know. 
The  author  is  leaving  Coney  Island  to  go  to  some  of 
his  own  folks.  The  author  has  a  dear  old  aunt  whom 
he  will  visit,  for  he  knows  that  dear  old  aunt  will  make 
him  take  care  of  himself  and  he  will  be  all  O.  K.  again. 
So  that’s  where  he  has  headed  for.  He  knows  there  is 
always  a  welcome  for  him  there.  He  hopes  to  find  her 
well  and  in  good  health  and  he  found  her  well  and 
ready  with  a  welcome  for  him. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  OLD  MISSIONS  THE 
AUTHOR  HAS  VISITED 


Mission  San  Xavier,  Tucson,  Arizona.  The  Mis¬ 
sion  of  San  Xavier  Delbac  is  situated  nine  miles  south 
of  Tucson  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  Founded  in  1699 
San  Xavier  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  and 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  was  originally  a  supply  station  for  the  Mission. 
San  Xavier  is  not  a  ruin.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  America. 
Services  are  still  held  there  regularly.  A  few  miles 
south  of  San  Xavier  at  Tubac  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
line  to  Nogales  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Mission  San 
Jose  De  Tumacacori. 

Mission  San  Gabriel,  California.  Mission  San 
Gabriel  Arcangel  is  situated  at  San  Gabriel,  seven 
miles  from  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific  Electric  line  and 
Southern  Pacific.  It  was  founded  September  8,  1771 
by  Fathers  Angel  Somera  and  Pedro  Benito  Gambon. 
It  was  the  fourth  established  in  California.  A  pleasing 
feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  Campanile  or  bell  tower 
with  its  six  open  arches.  The  ten  massive  buttresses  in 
its  long  wall  give  an  air  of  solidity  to  the  edifice.  The 
interior  contains  much  of  interest. 

Mission  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Mission  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  foot  hills  two  miles  from  the  ocean  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  visited  of  all  the 
structures.  Built  by  the  padres.  Though  established 
in  1786  it  still  is  the  property  of  the  Franciscans,  the 
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one  mission  that  has  been  left  to  their  control.  It  is 
constructed  of  massive  stone  that  will  survive  the  ages. 
The  architecture  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  mission 
type. 

Mission  San  Juan  Baptista,  California.  Founded 
1797.  This  mission  is  remarkably  well  preserved.  It 
is  still  used  as  a  parish  church.  It  is  located  at  San 
Juan,  six  miles  south  of  Sargent,  on  the  coast  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  This  quaint  old  town  is  typical 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  of  the  early  days  during  the 
Mexican  War.  It  was  a  place  of  prominence.  Back  of 
the  town  is  Fremont’s  Peak  where  the  first  American 
flag  was  raised  in  California  by  Captain  John  Fremont 
in  1846. 

Mission  San  Miguel,  California.  This  mission  is 
located  at  San  Miguel  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
San  Luis,  Obispo  County.  Was  founded  in  1797  by 
the  Padre  Lasuen.  The  solid  walls  of  the  chapel  were 
built  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  Indian  Neophytes.  It 
lies  just  west  of  the  Southern  Pacific  track. 

Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
Mission  Dolores,  San  Francisco  Dasis.  The  oldest 
church  in  San  Francisco  stands  at  Sixteenth  and  Do¬ 
lores  Streets.  It  was  the  sixth  mission  founded  by  the 
Franciscans  in  California  and  was  formally  dedicated 
October  9,  1776  by  Father  Palou.  The  architecture  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
missions,  being  a  combination  of  the  Moorish  mission 
and  Corinthian  styles.  The  facade  is  adorned  with 
four  massive  pillars  and  an  arched  doorway  with  four 
niches  above  in  which  hang  the  bells.  The  roof  is  tiled. 
The  roof  timbers  of  the  mission  are  held  together  as  of 
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old  by  rawhide  thongs  which  were  used  in  place  of 
nails.  The  carving  and  painting  on  the  walls  is  the 
work  of  the  Indian  converts. 

MANY  NOTED  PLACES  VISITED  BY 
THE  AUTHOR 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  book  the 
author  is  giving  you  a  list  of  the  many  noted  places 
that  he  has  visited  in  his  travels. 

Santa  Catalina  Island,  California.  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina  Island  lies  off  shore  from  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  twenty-four  miles.  Avalon,  the  Island  City, 
is  reached  after  a  safe  and  delightful  sea  trip  of  two 
hours.  Avalon  Bay  is  a  peaceful  stretch  of  water  which 
sweeps  around  in  a  graceful  curve.  The  submarine 
life  is  unusually  varied  and  interesting  and  is  seen 
through  glass-bottomed  boats.  The  water  is  perfectly 
clear,  allowing  a  wonderful  glimpse  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  deep  submarine  gardens  of  rare  beauty, 
inhabited  by  strange  and  interesting  sea  animals  makes 
this  seem  a  fairyland  of  fragile  beauty.  Deep  fishing 
at  Santa  Catalina  is  a  world-renowned  sport. 

Long  Beach,  California.  This  attractive  city  is 
twenty-one  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  25,000.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  homes.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  large  industrial  enterprises.  The 
beach  at  this  point  is  not  only  long,  as  the  city’s  name 
indicates,  but  broad  and  gently  sloping,  affording  un¬ 
surpassed  bathing.  The  climate  is  such  as  to  make 
this  city  a  charming  summer  and  winter  resort.  There 
are  excellent  hotel  facilities,  including  the  popular  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hotel,  situated  near  the  ocean  shore.  Twenty^ 
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minute  service  is  maintained  on  the  Pacific  Electric  be¬ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  from  University  Club. 
The  metropolis  of  Southern  California  has  arisen  in 
thirty  years  from  the  position  of  an  insignificant 
county  town  to  a  great  American  city,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  almost  half  a  million.  It  is  the  ideal  American 
tourist  city,  renowned  the  world  over  for  its  balmy 
climate.  The  attractions  are  many  and  varied.  The 
residential  sections  with  their  air  of  refinement,  the 
modern  business  district,  the  public  buildings,  muse¬ 
ums,  art  galleries,  public  parks,  tree  lined  avenues,  the 
old  Mission  church  and  the  311  modern  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  keep  it  worthy  company;  the  picturesque 
foreign  quarters.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  of 
interest.  The  nearby  beaches,  the  orange  groves,  Mt. 
Low,  Pasadena  and  other  delightful  residential  cities 
are  all  within  easy  reach  by  fast  electrical  service  over 
the  Pacific  Electric  Railway. 

Inclined  Railway,  Mt.  Low,  California.  Mt.  Low, 
elevation  6,000  feet.  Lies  just  north  from  Pasadena 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  summit  is  reached  from  Alpine 
Tavern,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  electric  railway,  by 
trail  and  bridle  path.  Wonderful  panoramic  views  of 
the  surrounding  country  are  obtained  from  this  great 
altitude.  The  densely  populated  valley  below  spread¬ 
ing  out  for  miles  to  the  south  and  east  with  its  gardens 
and  farms  and  citrus  groves.  The  night  views  are  en¬ 
trancing  because  of  the  effect  brought  about  by  the 
lighting  of  the  cities  and  towns. 

Moonlight,  Salton  Sea,  California.  This  vast  body 
of  water,  covering  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  was 
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formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  which 
broke  its  banks  and  poured  for  two  years  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  into  the  depression.  Before  that  the  basin  was  dry, 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  Skillful  engineering  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  returned  the  runaway  river  to  its 
natural  course.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is  thirty 
five  feet.  The  Southern  Pacific  Line  skirts  it  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  sixty  miles. 

Mount  Rubidoux,  Riverside,  California.  Mount 
Rubidoux  is  a  famous  beauty  spot,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Padre  Junipero 
Serra.  Rises  above  Riverside.  A  splendid  boulevard. 
Rubidoux  drive  leads  to  The  Summit,  Riverside.  In 
the  beautiful  Santa  Anna  Valley,  surrounded  by  roll¬ 
ing  hills,  stretching  away  from  the  city  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  are  solid  ranks  of  fruit  trees,  mostly  orange  and 
lemon  groves.  The  broad  avenues  of  Riverside  are 
lined  with  magnolias,  palms  and  pepper  trees.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  18,000  and  its  public  buildings 
are  notable  examples  of  civic  architecture.  At  River¬ 
side  is  located  the  famous  Glenwood  Mission  in  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  the  great  Cali¬ 
fornia  tourist  hotels.  Here  also  are  still  growing  the 
parent  trees  from  which  have  sprung  the  seven  million 
navel  orange  trees  of  California.  One  of  these  trees  is 
on  Magnolia  Avenue  and  the  other  in  the  Patio  of  the 
Mission  Inn.  They  were  brought  from  Bahia,  Braizl  in 
1870. 

Palm  Canyon,  California.  Seven  miles  south- 
westward  from  Palm  Springs  is  the  gorge  known  as 
Palm  Canyon.  Enfolded  in  the  granite  walls  of  Mount 
San  Jacinto  the  little  canyon  is  filled  with  ancient  date 
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palms  that  seem  to  grow  literally  out  of  the  rocks.  They 
are  watered  by  numerous  sparkling  springs.  The  age 
of  these  tall  old  palms  is  estimated  at  five  hundred 
years,  though  by  what  hands  they  were  planted  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery.  Whatever  their  origin  these  patri¬ 
archal  trees  are  the  ancestors  of  almost  all  the  orna¬ 
mental  palms  that  grace  California’s  gardens  and  line 
her  boulevards  and  avenues. 

Plaza  Del  Mar  and  Beach  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Santa  Barbara  is  famed  throughout  the  world 
for  its  equable  climate  and  matchless  scenery.  The 
city  has  a  population  of  15,000  and  i  s  situated  on  a 
gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  channel  and  the  charming 
islands  beyond  present  a  delightful  vista.  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  is  a  city  of  flower  embowered  homes.  A  natural 
park  with  mervelous  diversity  of  foliage.  Here  are  the 
Potter  Hotel  and  the  Arlington,  examples  of  the  lux¬ 
urious  and  comfortable  hotels  for  which  California  is 
famous.  The  Presidio  at  Santa  Barbara  was  founded 
in  1782.  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  first  navigator  to 
explore  the  California  coast,  was  buried  in  1542  on  the 
island  of  San  Miguel,  one  of  the  group  of  romantic 
islands  that  mark  the  outer  limits  of  the  channel. 

Tehachapi  Loop  on  Southern  Pacific-San  Joaquin 
Valley  Line.  The  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  closed  by  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  which 
mark  the  de vision  between  Northern  and  Southern 
California.  To  cross  the  divide  required  an  ingenious 
engineering  feat,  the  railroad  conquering  the  grade  by 
swinging  around  and  across  its  own  track.  Tehachapi 
is  at  the  summit  of  the  difficult  grade. 
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Casino  and  Beach,  Santa  Cruz,  California.  Santa 
Cruz  is  a  resort  city  with  a  permanent  population  of 
over  12,000  and  is  located  on  the  Watsonville  Junction 
of  Santa  Cruz-San  Jose  branch  of  beautiful  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  and  has  one  of  the  broadest  and  safest 
beaches  on  the  California  Coast.  It  is  eminently  popu¬ 
lar  for  its  seaside  recreation  and  has  provided  amply 
for  the  pleasure  and  accommodation  of  its  visitors. 
There  are  numerous  hotels,  including  the  Casa  Del 
Bey.  A  casino,  pleasure  pier  and  bathing  pavilion 
have  been  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
throngs  which  gather  here  each  year.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  ideal  throughout  the  year.  While  best  known 
as  a  resort  city  its  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
are  developing  steadily. 

The  State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California.  The 
State  Capitol  at  Sacramento  is  an  imposing  structure 
which  cost  $3,000,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
park  of  thirty-five  acres.  Sacramento  is  the  largest  in¬ 
land  city  in  California.  Its  population  is  54,000  and 
the  city  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  centers 
in  the  state.  It  is  also  the  center  of  the  rich  Sacramento 
Valley,  one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  areas 
in  the  west.  Sacramento  is  locked  on  east  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  which  is  navigable  to  Red  Bluff, 
262  miles  north  from  Sacramento.  This  river  is  one  of 
the  great  waterways  of  the  United  States.  The  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway  Shops  are  located  in  Sacramento. 
The  Corcker  Art  Gallery,  containing  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  art  in  the  west  and  Sutter  Fort,  founded 
in  1839,  are  places  of  interest. 

Sacramento  River,  Shasta  Springs,  California. 
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Shasta  Springs  in  the  Sacramento  River  Canyon,  is 
noted  for  its  natural,  sparkling  mineral  water  and  its 
charming  location.  The  trains  stop  for  ten  minutes, 
giving  passengers  ample  time  to  drink  at  the  rustic 
spring  in  the  station.  Hotels  and  cottages  with  a  fine 
swimming  tank  are  on  the  pine  timbered  plateau  above 
and  east  of  the  station  an  electric  car  takes  visitors  up 
the  pine-covered  side  of  the  canyon,  past  rivulets  and 
cascades.  From  the  top  a  magnificent  view  is  had  of 
the  canyon  below.  Shasta  Springs  is  a  starting  point 
by  trail  for  the  summit  of  Mount  Shasta. 

Netherlands  Route,  Steamer  Sacramento  River, 
California.  The  Netherlands  Route  trip  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  offers  a  pleasant  diversity  of  travel.  This 
steamship  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  affords  a  most  enjoyable  outing  through  the  fer¬ 
tile  lowlands  of  Central  California  and  across  the 
fertile  lowlands  of  Central  California  and  across  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
From  the  deck  of  the  commodious  Southern  Pacific 
steamer  there  are  ever-changing  views.  Out  over  the 
level  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Sacramento  River  and 
the  quaint  landscapes  are  not  unlike  those  of  Holland. 
The  region  traversed  is  one  of  immense  fertility,  es¬ 
pecially  the  islands  of  the  delta  with  their  extensive 
asparagus  plantations. 

Donner  Lake,  near  Summit,  California,  eight 
miles  west  of  Truckee,  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  on  the  Ogden  route.  A  most  re¬ 
markable  car  window  view  is  to  be  had  of  Donner  Lake 
which  lies  directly  beneath  the  railroad  on  the  north. 
This  lake  is  three  miles  long,  one  mile  wide  and  483 
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feet  deep.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  Alpine 
Lakes  in  California  and  was  named  after  the  ill-fated 
Donner  Party  of  emigrants  who  in  the  year  1846  were 
snowbound  while  camping  on  its  shores,  many  of  them 
perishing  from  starvation.  A  large  cross  has  been 
erected  to  their  memory  in  the  meadow  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Lake. 

Lake  Tahoe  from  Mt.  Watson,  California.  This 
lake,  twenty-three  miles  long,  thirteen  miles  wide  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  mountain  lakes 
in  the  world.  It  lies  in  the  high  Sierra,  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  it  being  in  California,  but  the  northern  and 
eastern  shores  are  over  the  Nevada  line.  It  is  noted 
for  the  crystal  clearness  and  wonderful  coloring  of  its 
water.  The  lake  is  completely  hemmed  in  by  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  their  peaks  varying  in  height  from 
8,250  to  11,120  feet  above  sea  level.  Over  twenty  es¬ 
tablished  resorts  line  the  shore.  The  lake  is  reached 
from  Truckee  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Ogden  Route  by 
a  fifteen-mile  trip  over  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  Narrow  Gauge  Line. 

City  Hall,  Oakland,  California.  The  tower  of 
this  beautiful  building,  the  tallest  in  California,  may  be 
seen  for  many  miles  in  any  direction,  from  Oakland. 
Oakland  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  California  and  has  a 
population  of  230,000.  It  is  a  residence  and  commer¬ 
cial  center  and  has  a  splendid  harbor  from  which  is 
carried  on  a  large  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  by  sea. 
The  situation  of  the  city  on  the  east  side  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  makes  it  a  great  railway  terminal,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  rail  and  water  transportation  providing  an  in¬ 
ducement  that  is  attracting  many  large  industrial  en- 
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terprises.  Thousands  of  persons  engaged  in  business 
in  San  Francisco  live  in  the  cities  bordering  the  bay  on 
the  east,  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Almeda.  The  South¬ 
ern  Pacific’s  fast  ferry  service  and  extensive  electric 
railway  system  provides  frequent  and  regular  trans¬ 
portation  .  Oakland  has  many  beautiful  homes,  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Lake  Merritt,  a  natural  water  park, 
is  near  the  civic  center,  close  by  is  the  palatial  Hotel 
Oakland  .  The  Southern  Pacific  station  at  Sixteenth 
street,  Oakland,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Southern  Pacific  Signal  Bridge,  Oakland  Pier 
Station,  California.  Oakland  Pier  is  the  rail  terminus 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Shasta  and  Ogden  Routes  and 
its  San  Joaquin  Valley  Line.  The  pier  extends  over  a 
mile  into  the  bay.  Incoming  trains  are  protected  by 
overhead  semaphores  connected  with  the  automatic 
block  safety  signals  with  which  the  entire  line  has  been 
equipped  at  an  expenditure  of  millions. 

Ocean  Beach,  San  Francisco,  California.  San 
Francisco  offers  a  wealth  of  attractions  for  the  visitor. 
The  Ocean  Beach  extends  for  several  miles  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  great  highway,  a  magnificent  boulevard 
in  high  favor  with  automobilists.  Toward  the  Golden 
Gate  end  of  the  beach  is  the  Cliff  House,  a  rendezvous 
for  pleasure  seekers.  Here  also  are  the  famous  Sutro 
Baths.  Beautiful  Golden  Gate  Park  is  nearby,  the 
western  portion  of  it  extending  almost  to  the  beach. 

Ferry  Building  from  the  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  Great  Ferry  Station  at  the  foot  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Street  might  aptly  be  termed  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco,  for  it  pulses  with  the  life  of  the  thousands 
who  come  to  the  city.  The  main  arteries  of  travel  lead 
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to  and  through  it,  upwards  of  ninety-five  million  pas¬ 
sengers  passing  through  the  ferry  building  annually. 
Half  a  dozen  ferry  lines  from  all  parts  of  the  bay  cen¬ 
ter  at  this  point,  making  it  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
interesting  terminals  in  the  United  States. 

Market  Street,  near  Kearny  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  Market  Street  is  the  broadway  of 
San  Francisco.  This  point,  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Kearny  Streets  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  great 
western  metropolis.  Here  are  the  great  newspaper 
offics  and  Lottas  Fountain,  famed  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  San  Francisco  enjoys  an  undisputed  position  as 
the  social  and  economic  leader  of  the  west.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  exceeds  half  a  million.  There  is  a  fascination 
about  the  city  that  draws  the  visitor  again  and  again. 
Its  charm  may  be  summed  up  in  its  superb  location,  its 
bracing  climate,  the  activity  and  vivacity  of  its  people, 
its  optimism  and  its  individuality.  San  Francisco  has 
hundreds  of  hotels  led  by  the  St.  Francis,  the  Fair¬ 
mont  and  The  Palace  containing  the  last  achievements 
in  accommodations,  comfort  and  service.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  restaurants  and  theaters  are  noted  points  of  in¬ 
terest  for  the  tourist.  They  include  Chinatown,  beau¬ 
tiful  Golden  Gate  Park,  Harbor  View,  The  Presidio, 
The  Cliff  House,  Seal  Rocks,  Sutro  Heights  and  the 
Ocean  Beach. 

Sunset  on  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia.  It  is  to  the  Golden  Gate  that  San  Francisco  owes 
her  location  and  her  commercial  supremacy  and  pros¬ 
perity.  This  gateway  is  the  entrance  to  the  largest 
land-locked  harbor  in  the  world,  the  Bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  has  ample  anchorage  for  the  combined 
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fleets  of  all  nations.  Through  Golden  Gate  pours  the 
commerce  of  the  Orient  and  all  that  awakening  coun¬ 
try  made  accessible  by  the  Panama  Canal.  Ships  flying 
the  flag  of  every  country  come  and  go  through  this  en¬ 
trance  way.  The  Northern  Horn  of  the  Golden  Gate 
is  formed  by  the  Marin  County  Hills.  On  the  Southern 
shores  is  located  the  United  States  Military  Reserva¬ 
tion,  The  Presidio.  The  shores  on  either  side  are 
guarded  by  powerful  batteries. 

Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,- California.  Le~ 
land  Stanford  Junior  University  on  the  coast  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  for  its  setting  a  beautiful 
campus  of  nine  thousand  acres.  The  endowment  of 
the  university  is  almost  40,000,000.  All  departments 
of  learning  are  represented,  two  thousand  students  be¬ 
ing  enrolled.  The  buildings  are  in  the  mission  style  of 
architecture.  Stanford  Memorial  Chapel  is  particular¬ 
ly  noteworthy.  Palo  Alto,  in  which  this  university  is 
located,  is  a  charming  residential  city,  thirty  miles 
south  from  San  Francisco. 

Southern  Pacific  Train  Ferry  Steamer,  Solano 
Benicia,  California.  Between  Port  Costa  and  Benicia 
all  Southern  Pacific  Shasta  and  Ogden  Route  trains 
cross  Carquinez  Straits,  one  mile  in  width,  on  power¬ 
ful  train  ferry  steamers,  either  the  Solano  or  Contra- 
costa,  the  largest  boats  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  twenty  passenger  coaches  and  four 
locomotives.  Benicia  was  the  capital  of  California  in 
1853-1854. 

Greek  Theatre,  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley.  One  of  the  notable  structures  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  group  is  this  theatre.  Open 
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air  performances  by  all  of  the  great  artists  who  visit 
the  west  are  given  under  California’s  serene  blue  sky. 
The  campus  of  the  university  is  on  the  lower  hill  slopes 
in  the  eastern  section  of  Berkeley.  This  university  is 
the  second  largest  in  the  world  and  is  noted  for  its  edu¬ 
cational  equipment  and  distinguished  corps  of  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  newer  buildings  are  of  white  granite  and 
form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  architectural  plan  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  as  the  institution  develops.  Sather 
Campanile,  307  feet  high,  may  be  seen  for  many  miles. 

Yosemite  Falls,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Yosemite,  gem  of  all  our  national  playgrounds, 
is  reached  by  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  via  Merced.  The  route  leads  up  the  pic¬ 
turesque  Merced  River  Gorge  past  Merced  Falls  to  El 
Portal  entrance  to  the  park.  Yosemite  Valley  lies  far¬ 
ther  up  the  river  a  deep  cleft  canyon  with  sheer  preci¬ 
pices,  mountains  of  granite,  tremendous  water  falls  and 
giant  trees.  It  is  a  region  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
No  trip  to  the  great  West  is  complete  without  a  visit  to 
this  remarkable  playground.  In  the  Mariposa  Grove 
big  trees  reached  by  stage  from  Yosemite  Valley  are 
majestic  sequoias  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  old¬ 
est  living  things  on  earth. 

Cloistered  Aisles,  California  State  Red  Wood 
Park.  California  State  Red  Wood  Park  contains  thou¬ 
sands  of  magnificent  specimens  of  the  giant  redwoods, 
whose  history  dates  back  to  the  glacial  period  and  per¬ 
haps  beyond.  The  park  is  located  twelve  miles  north 
from  Boulder  Creek.  There  are  also  groves  at  Big 
Trees  Station  and  at  Felton  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Line  between  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco.  Boulder 
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Creek  is  seven  miles  from  Felton  on  a  branch  line  that 
passes  up  the  pretty  San  Lorenzo  River,  past  Ben  Lo¬ 
mond  and  a  number  of  attractive  camps.  This  section 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the  people  of  Central 
California  cities  and  valleys  and  thousands  come  each 
year  to  live  amid  ideal  surroundings. 

Mount  Lassen,  California.  Mount  Lassen,  the 
only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States,  is  seen  from 
the  line  of  The  Southern  Pacific  Shasta  Route  between 
Redding  and  Red  Bluff.  Sometimes  the  traveler  along 
this  route  has  the  unique  experience  of  witnessing  from 
the  car  window  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  which  is  at  a 
safe  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  mountain  is  10,- 
577  feet  above  sea  level,  standing  high  on  the  Sierra 
Ridge. 

El  Capitan,  Yosemite  National  Park,  California. 
This  greatest  of  granite  precipices,  known  among  the 
Indians  as  Tutockanuiah  or  Great  Chief  of  the  Valley, 
rises  in  almost  perpendicular  ascent  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  Its  stupendous  bulk  can  be  seen  fifty  miles 
away.  Sixteen  hundred  acres  are  held  up  in  its  surface. 

Mount  Shasta,  California,  on  Southern  Pacific 
Shasta  Route  at  Sission  Station.  Mount  Shasta  is  but 
15  miles  to  the  east  and  for  many  miles  is  in  plain  view 
from  the  car  window.  It  arises  to  an  elevation  of  14,- 
380  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  perpetually  snow¬ 
capped  and  glacier  enameled.  The  train  winds  around 
its  base  and  the  gerat  mountain  remains  in  view  for 
four  hours  or  more,  affording  the  nearest  car  window 
view  of  any  California  Mountain  of  such  magnitude 
and  beauty.  Mount  Shasta  is  practically  a  single  cone 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  Trails  lead  to  the  summit  from 
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Sisson  and  Shasta  Springs.  Near  Shasta’s  top  are  re¬ 
markable  lava  caves,  one  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long.  On  the  eastern  and  northeastern  slopes  are  three 
glaciers. 

Mount  Kieth,  near  King’s  River,  High  Sierra, 
California.  The  King’s  River  Canyon  country  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  to  the  angler,  huntsman  and 
camper  for  sport  and  enjoyment.  It  is  reached  by  au¬ 
tomobile  stage  from  Fresno  to  Grant  National  Park, 
thence  two  days’  horse  trail  trip  to  King’s  River  Camp. 
Bull  Frog  Lake,  Lake  Roe  and  many  other  streams 
and  lakes  are  reached  by  trails  through  pine  forests  and 
canyons  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

Mossbrae  Falls,  Shasta  Springs,  California.  The 
Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  The  Sacramento  Canyon  in  North¬ 
ern  California  follows  the  windings  of  the  Upper  Sac¬ 
ramento  River,  a  region  of  rustic  retreats,  tumbling 
trout  streams  and  picturesque  mountain  scenery. 
Mossbrae  Falls,  foaming  through  curtains  of  moss  and 
delicate  ferns,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  waterfalls  at 
Shasta  Springs.  Close  by  all  trains  stop  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  The  canyon  is  lined  with  summer  resort  places, 
little  mountain  hotels,  cottages  and  rustic  log  cabins. 
Shasta  Retreat,  Upper  Soda  Springs,  Dunsmuir 
Castle,  Crag  View  and  Shasta  are  the  best  known  of 
the  resorts. 

Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Apache  Trail,  Arizona. 
This  great  engineering  feat  assures  the  future  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  It  is  situated  in  a  region  of  scenic 
grandeur,  eighty  miles  from  Pheonix  on  the  Globe  to 
Phoenix  Auto  Road,  known  as  the  Apache  Trail.  A 
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delightful  all  day  trip  of  120  miles.  There  is  daily  au¬ 
tomobile  service  between  Phoenix  and  Globe,  passing 
through  scenery  of  great  variety  and  beauty  enroute. 
A  short  climb  of  twenty  minutes  brings  one  to  a  group 
of  Arizonas  Prehistoric  Cliff  Dwellings.  The  dam  has 
a  maximum  height  of  280  feet.  The  length  at  its  crest 
is  1,125  feet.  Its  volume  342,000  cubic  yards.  Side 
trip  fare  to  holder  of  through  tickets  from  Southern 
Pacific  main  line  at  Ether,  Maricopa  or  Bowie,  over 
the  Arizona  Eastern  Railroad,  through  Phoenix  and 
Globe,  including  auto  trip. 

Southern  Pacific  Station,  Tuscon,  Arizona.  Tuc¬ 
son,  the  ancient  and  honorable  Pueblo,  is  one  of  the 
fast  developing  cities  of  the  great  southwest  and  now 
has  a  population  of  25,000.  It  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  El  Paso  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  extends 
southward  through  Hermosillo,  Guaymas,  Mazatlan 
and  Tepic.  At  Tucson  is  located  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  the  Carnegie  Desert  Botanical  Labratory. 
The  region  roundabout  Tucson  is  a  popular  refuge  for 
health  seekers  and  is  coming  into  prominence  as  a  win¬ 
ter  resort  and  enjoys  a  place  of  commercial  supremacy 
in  the  great  southwest.  Tucson  is  a  delightful  residen¬ 
tial  city  and  has  many  attractions. 

Southern  Pacific  Station  at  Yuma,  Ariozna.  Sun¬ 
set  Route.  At  Yuma  the  Southern  Pacific  crosses  the 
Colorado  River,  which  here  marks  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  California  and  Arizona.  Yuma  holds  a  strategic 
position  and  is  an  interesting  city  with  an  assured  fu¬ 
ture  progress.  The  vast  government  irrigation  system 
which  takes  its  water  from  the  Colorado,  near  Yuma, 
includes  the  Laguna  Dam,  the  Levees  along  the  river, 
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the  great  Inverted  Siphon,  which  carries  the  water  of 
the  main  canal  under  the  Colorado  River.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  rich  in  agricultural  opportunities. 
Yuma  has  many  attractions  as  a  winter  resort.  Pictur¬ 
esque  Indians  are  seen  at  the  Southern  Pacific  Station 
offering  for  sale  blankets,  baskets,  pottery  and  beaded 
ware. 

State  Capitol,  Salem,  Oregon.  Salem  is  the  state 
capital  and  the  second  city  in  size  in  Oregon.  It  is  a 
modern  city  with  substantial  business  blocks,  good 
hotels  and  attractive  homes.  Salem  was  settled  in 
1834  by  missionaries,  who  here  founded  Williamette 
University  (Methodist) .  The  first  building  erected 
was  an  Indian  school.  The  city  became  the  permanent 
seat  of  state  government  in  1864.  The  handsome  state 
capitol  is  of  classic  design. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Mount  Hood  in  the  distance. 
Portland  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific,  771  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  city  of 
handsome  and  substantial  business  blocks,  fine  hotels 
and  beautiful  homes.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Williamette  River,  twelve  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Columbia  and  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  Rose  Festival  is  held  annually 
in  June.  The  beauty  of  the  outlook  from  the  hills  of 
Portland  is  remarkable.  From  Council  Crest,  within 
the  city  limits,  thirty  minutes  ride  by  street  car,  there 
is  a  wonderful  vista  of  snowy  mountain  peaks  and  in¬ 
tervening  valleys,  while  the  courses  of  the  Williamette 
and  Columbia  Rivers  can  be  followed  by  the  eye  for 
miles. 

Siskiyou  Mountains,  Oregon.  The  Siskiyou 
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Mountains  in  Southern  Oregon,  crossed  by  the  Shasta 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  presents  some  of  the 
finest  views  on  that  scenic  line.  There  are  sweeping 
vistas  from  car  window  and  observation  end  that  will 
be  long  remembered.  Particularly  fine  is  the  view  be¬ 
tween  Siskiyou  and  Wall  Creek,  looking  to  the  north¬ 
east  far  down  into  and  across  the  Rogue  River  Valley 
with  the  Cascades  forming  a  lofty  barrier  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  skyline  land¬ 
scapes  is  Pilot  Knob,  a  landmark  which  guided  the  pio¬ 
neers  on  their  journey  into  Oregon.  In  crossing  the 
Siskiyous  the  Southern  Pacific  Line  displays  remark¬ 
able  engineering  work,  including  many  broad  horse¬ 
shoe  curves  to  overcome  the  grades.  The  track  winds 
around  the  mountain  shoulders  at  one  point  being 
visible  from  the  car  window  at  three  places,  each  below 
the  other.  The  highest  altitude  on  the  Shasta  Route  at 
the  summit  of  the  Siskiyous  is  4,125  feet. 

Table  Mountain  and  Raygold  Dam,  Oregon.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Shasta  Route  follows  the  Rouge 
River.  A  great  trout  fishing  stream.  Between  Grant’s 
Pass  and  Raygold,  Oregon,  where  the  river  flows  in 
from  the  east,  one  of  the  first  discoveries  of  gold  in  this 
region  was  at  Gold  Hill.  A  few  miles  north  of  Ray¬ 
gold,  just  east  of  the  railroad,  will  be  seen  Raygold 
Dam,  which  develops  much  of  the  power  for  the  valley 
towns.  The  great  flat-topped  hill  is  the  Table  Rock 
and  beyond  it  is  Table  Mountain.  The  snow-capped 
crest  of  McLoughlin  Peak,  9,760  feet,  looms  to  the 
southeast  above  the  lesser  summits  of  the  Cascade 
range. 

Wizard  Island,  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  One  of  the 
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most  remarkable  of  the  scenic  regions  of  the  west  is 
Crater  Lake,  National  Park,  lying  sixty  miles  north  of 
the  California-Oregon  boundary  in  the  Cascade  Range. 
Crater  Lake  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6,177  feet 
above  sea  level  and  is  rimmed  by  an  irregular  circle  of 
precipitous  cliffs  which  rise  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
higher.  The  waters  are  an  intense  blue,  the  color  given 
by  the  great  depth,  which  is  over  2,000  feet.  Crater 
Lake  is  reached  from  San  Francisco  over  the  Shasta 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  way  of  Weed,  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  and  Chiloquin,  whence  automobile  stages 
run  to  Crater  Lake  Lodge.  It  is  also  accessible  by  au¬ 
tomobile  from  Medford  Oregon  on  the  Shasta  Route. 

Williamette  River,  Junction  City,  Oregon.  A 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Williamette  River  is  ob¬ 
tained  looking  east  near  Junction  City,  Oregon,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific-Shasta  Route,  which  closely  follows 
the  river  for  over  one  hundred  miles,  crossing  the  river 
several  times.  Royal  Chinook  Salmon  weighing  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  are  caught  from  this  river  with  rod  and 
reel  below  the  falls  at  Oregon  City.  The  rich  William¬ 
ette  Valley  lies  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Costa  Ring  on  the  west.  Its  5,000,000 
acres  of  tillable  land  no^v  have  a  population  of  less  than 
200,000,  while  its  area  is  greater  than  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NOTED  PLACES 
THE  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  TWO  PALS  HAVE 
VISITED  IN  THEIR  TRAVELS 

Tawwana,  Old  Mexico. 

World’s  Fair,  Santiago,  California. 

Imperial  Valley,  200  feet  below  sea  level. 

All  of  the  many  parks  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 
All  of  the  Old  Missions  of  California. 

The  Great  Olive  Ranch  in  the  Sanfando  Valley. 
This  is  the  largest  olive  grove  in  the  word.  There  are 
three  thousand  acres  in  this  ranch. 

Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California. 

Summit  of  the  Sierras.  Elevation  7,676  feet  above 
sea  level. 

Donner  Lake,  California. 

Salt  Wells,  head  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Lost  for  fifty- two  hours  in  the  bed  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake. 

Promotory  Hill,  the  hardest  climb  of  the  great 

trip. 

A  wonderful  view  of  the  Corean  Valley  at 
Corean,  Utah. 

Monument  Top  of  the  Rockies.  Elevation  9,676 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Under  the  tree  where  Kit  Carson  made  his  last 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Pike’s  Peak,  Colorado,  14,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
Oldest  Memorial  Arch  in  U.  S.  A.  in  Missouri. 
Oldest  Single  Arch  Bridge,  Grantsville,  Mary¬ 
land. 

At  the  U.  S.  A.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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RIVERS  YOU  CROSS  AND  WHERE 

Arkansas  at  Kansas. 

Missouri  at  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Again  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Ohio  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Wabash  at  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Monongahela  at  Pennsylvania. 

Susquehanna  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Delaware  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

North  River  at  New  York. 

WHAT  MEMORY  MEANS  TO  A  MAN 

Sometimes  it  takes  you  back  for  fifty  years.  You 
think  of  things  that  you  did  in  your  boyhood  days. 
Then  there  are  things  you  would  like  to  forget  but 
memory  holds  you  there.  Memory  takes  you  back  to 
your  old  sweetheart  days.  You  think  of  those  happy 
days  of  long  ago  and  fond  memories  come  back  to  you. 

Then  you  have  many  friends  that  are  very  dear  to 
you  and  memory  holds  them  ever  close  to  you.  Then 
there  are  sad  memories  and  glad  memories.  Things 
happen  in  your  life  that  you  would  like  to  forget  but 
that  everlasting  memory  keeps  them  ever  before  you. 
But  my  dear  friends  I  want  to  say  that  the  man  with 
the  memory  is  the  man  who  will  win  his  way  in  the 
world  when  the  man  without  the  memory  will  lose  in 
all  that  he  tries  to  do. 

But  give  me  a  memory,  be  it  a  sad  one  or  a  glad 
one  or  a  bad  one  or  a  good  one,  but  I,  the  author,  will 
take  the  good  one  and  take  a  chance  with  memory,  for 
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his  motto  every  time.  Memory  is  ever  with  the  author 
of  this  book.  It  has  to  be  with  him  at  all  times  for  by 
that  great  memory  he  has  been  able  to  write  his  book 
“From  Coast  to  Coast.”  A  book  that  will  learn  you 
many  things  about  your  grand  and  beautiful  land.  A 
land  to  be  proud  to  say,  “This  is  my  own  country.”  A 
land  we  all  should  know  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  author  has  by  careful  study  and  a  master  memory, 
been  able  to  give  you,  my  dear  readers,  a  list  of  many 
noted  places  in  this  fair  land  of  ours.  And  here  again 
he  has  to  go  back  to  memory  for  this  and  for  that. 
Memory  carries  him  back  to  many  parts  of  his  great 
trip.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  go  back  to  sweet  memories. 
Sometimes  memory  takes  you  back  to  your  dear  old 
father.  In  the  years  that  come  and  go  I  often  wish  I 
had  minded  what  my  dear  old  dad  said  to  me,  but,  my 
friends,  we  do  not  think  of  these  things  in  time,  but  to 
the  man  with  memory  they  will  come  back  to  you. 
Memories  that  the  author  loves.  The  best  are  memo¬ 
ries  of  children  that  he  has  met  and  known  on  his  many 
travels.  Those  are  ever  sweet  memories  to  him. 
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